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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WORLD HAS WON THEE. 
BY ESTELLE. 

Tue world has won thee—go thy way ; I will not share thy heart; 
I knew it would be thus and now I am prepared to part. 
Slowly and sadly I have loosed each feeling from thy hold, 
And reconciled my mind at length, to see thee changed and cold. 
I could not break with sudden force, the ties so closely bound, 
But calm and steady efforts have each secret cord unwound. 


The world has won thee, and I know that in its charmed embrace, 
The memory of the past will glide away without a trace. 

But it will leave, in after years, upon thy heart a stain, 

Which, even Lethe’s stream de + fail to wash away again. 

In sorrow, not in anger now, I bid thee this farewell, 

And call my heart to its own home in solitude to dwell. 


The world has won thee—I refuse to take thy love again, 

It is not worth all it has brought of bitterness and pain. 

For tho’ in memory’s tangled web, some golden threads are wrought, 
They cannot stand time’s mildew damps, with blight and ruin fraught. 
And yet it is no fault of thine, like all mankind to be, 

Mine was the folly to believe that none were like to thee. 


The world has won thee—who will say that this is strange or wrong, 
While hope is round thee, with her light, enticing thee along ? 

They will but smile at my light dream, that éhou alone shouldst turn 
From flattery’s siren voice, and all her hollow promise spurn. 

Her promise, kept but to the ear, in fortune’s prosperous hour, 

But broken to the hope as soon as clouds or sorrows lower. 


The world has won thee—go thy way; and drivk of pleasure’s cup, 
Slowly and sadly I have taught my heart to give thee up. 

Hard was the struggle, but at last, with calmness I submit, 

Tho’ none may know how deep and strong my soul to thine was knit. 
But, go; thy pathof life is bright, with thornless flowers o’erspread, 
Step lightly, lest thou crush their bloom, and mourn their beauty fled. 


The world has won thee—'tis enough for me this truth to know, 
Which most I feared, while trusting all, upon one doubtful throw. 
The chance was run—the sacrifice was but a heart to thee, 

The gain was nothing in thy hands, the loss was all to me. 
Take back thy love, for dangers lurk amidst its seeming smile, 
And I reclaim the heart once more, so idly won the while. 


STANZAS. 

“ Men toil, 

And bards burn what they call their midnight taper, 
To gain, when the original is dust, 

A name.” — Byron. 





What is it? Fancy’s glittering crown, 
That lures the young aspirant on, 
The laurel chaplet of renown, 
That's gained at last when life is gone. 
Yes; youth and hope are ever twain, 
That spring and bud and die united ; 
For when the flower of one we gain, 
Instead of bloom, we find it blighted. 


Life’s early dream! ‘twas dazzling bnght, 
Fit for a poet's glowing story ; 

Fame open’d to my raptured sight 
Her portals, honor—fortune—glory ! 


I toiled for all—still beams the hight 

That lures me onward, though each flower 
Of hope, has felt cold cwteawn, hoy 

And wither'd lies in study's bower. 


Yet so it is—to reach the goal 
Of bright renown ard deathless fame ; 
Still throbs man’s ardent, eager soul, 
To gain when he is dust—a name. 





SELECT POPULAR TALES. 
THE STRANGER 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY HENRY ©. BELL. 


‘In nobil sangue vita umile e queta, 
Fd in alto imtelletto un puro core ; 
Frutto senile in sul giovenil flore, 
E in aspetto pensoso anima lieta.” 

Hopwet is a village in Shropshire. Like all other villages in 
Shropshire, or any where else, it consists principally of one long 
street, with a good number of detached hoases scattered here and there 
in its vicinity. The street is on a slight declivity, on the sunny side 
of what in England they call a hill. It contains the shops of three 
butchers, five grocers, two bakers, and one apothecary. On the nght 
hand, as you go south, is that very excellent inn, the Blue Boar; and 
on the left, nearly opposite, is the public hall, in which all sorts of meet- 
ings are held, and which is alternately converted into a dancing- 
school, a theatre, a chapel, a ball-room, an auction-room, an exhibi- 
tion-reom, or any other kind of room that may be wanted. The 
church is a little farther off, and the parsonage is, as usual, a white 
house, surrounded with trees at one end of the village. Hodnet is, 


moreover, the market-town of the shire, and stands in rather a popu- |, had not poisoned the peace, and stirred up all the bad pessions, of 


lous district; so that, though of smal! dimensions itself, it is the ral- 


| lying-place, on any extracrdinary occasion, of a pretty numerous 
| population. 

| One evening in February, the mail from London stopped at the 
Blue Boar, and a gentleman wrapped in a traveling cloak came out. 
The guard handed him a small portmanteau, and the mail drove on. 
The stranger entered the inn, was shown into a parlor, and desired 
that the landlord and a bottle of wine should be sent to him. The 
order was speedily obeyed; the wine was set upon the table, and 
| Gilbert Cherryripe himself was the person who set it there. Gilbert 
next proceeded to rouse the slumbering fire, remarking, with a sort 
of comfortable look and tone, that it was a cold, raw mght. His 
guest assented with a nod. 

“ You call this village Hodnet, do you not?” said he, inquinngly. 
|| “Yes, sir, this is the fown of Hodnet.” (Mr. Cherryripe did not 
like the term “village.”) “And a prettier little place is not to be 
|| found in England.” 
|| So 1 have heard; and as you are not upon any of the great roads, 
| I believe you have the reputation of being a prmuve and unsophisti- 
|| cated race.” 

“Privitive and sofisticated, did you say, sir?) Why, as to that, I 
cannot exactly speak ; but if there is no harm in it, I dare say we are. 
But you see, sir, I am a vintner, and don’t trouble my head much 
about these matters.”’ 

* So much the better,’ said the stranger, smiling. You and I 
| shall become better friends. I may stay with you for some weeks, 
| perhaps months. In the meantime get me something comfortable 
| for supper, and desire your wife to look after my bedroom.” 

Mr. Cherryripe made one of his profoundest bows, and descended 

to the kitchen, inspired with the deepest respect for his unexpected 
| guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The bells of the village church had just 
finished ringing, when the stranger walked up the aisle, and entered, 
as if at random, a pew which happened to be vacant. Instantly 
every eye was turned towards him, for a new face was too important 
| an object in Hodnet to be left unnoticed. 
|| “ Who is he?” 
| “When did he come?” 

“ With whom does he stay ?" 
“ How long will he be here?’ 
“How old may he be?” 

“Do you think he is handsome ?”’ 

These and a thousand other questions flew about in whispers from 
tongue to tongue, whilst the unconscious object of all this interest 
| cast his eyes calmly, and yet penetratingly, over the congregation. 
| Nor was it altogether to be wondered that his appearance had caused 
a sensation among the good people of Hodnet, for he was not the 
| kind of person whom one meets with every day. There was some- 
' 
| 








thing both in his face and figure that distinguished him from the 
crowd. You could not look upon him once, and then turn away 
'| with indifference. His features arrested your attention, and com- 
|, manded your edmiration. His high Roman nose, his noble brow, 
| his almost feminine lips, and beautifully regular teeth—his pale but 
}, not delicate cheek, his profusion of dark and curling hair, his black 
' bright eyes, whose glance, without being keen, was intense—all, ta- 
| ken together, produced an effect which might have excited attention 
| on a wider stage than that of Hodnet. In stature he was considera- 
bly above the middle height; and there was a something in his air 
'| which they who were not accustomed to it did not understand, and 
! which some called grace, others dignity, and others hauteur. When 
|, the service was over, our hero walked out alone, and shut himself up 
|| for the rest of the day in his parlor at the Blue Boar. But specula- 
| tion was busily at work, and at more than one tea-table that even- 
|| ing in Hodnet, conjectures were poured out with the tea, and swal- 
i lowed with the toast 
H A few days elapsed, and the stranger was almost forgotten; for 
| there was to be a subscription assembly in Hodnet, which engrossed 
‘entirely the minds of men. It was one of the most important events 
| that had happened for at least a century. Such doings had never 
|| been known before. There was never such a demand for milliners 
|| since the days of Ariadne, the first milliner of whom history speaks. 
|, Needles worked unremitting] y from morning to night, and from night 
to morning. Fiddles were scraped on in private, and steps danced 
before looking-glasses. All the preparations which Captain Parry 
| made for going to the North Pole were a mere joke to the prepara- 
| tions made by those who intended to go to the Hodnet assembly. 
At length the great, the important night arrived, “ big with the fate’ 
|| of many a rustic belle. The three profe ssional fiddlers of the village 
|| were elevated on a table at one end of the hall, and every body pro- 
|| nounced it the very model of an orchestra. The candles (neither the 
| oil nor the coal gas company had as yet penetrated so far as Hodnet) 
|| were tastefully arranged, and regularly snuffed. The floor was ad- 
| mirably chalked by a traveling sign-painter, engaged fur the purpose ; 
\ and the refreshments in an adjoining room, consisting of negus, 
|| apples, oranges, cold roast-beef, porter, and biscuits, were under the 
'immediate superintendence of our very excellent frend, Mr. Gilbert 
| Cherryripe. At nine o’clock, which was considered a fashionable 
| hour, the hall was nearly full, and the first country dance (quadniles 


Hodnet) was commenced by the eldest son and presumptive heir of 


old Squre Thoroughbred, who conducted gracefully through its 
mazes the chosen divinity of his heart, Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, 
only daughter of Tobias Bouncer, Esq. justice of peace in the county 
of Shropshire. 

Enjoyment was at its height, and the three professional fiddlers 
had put a spirit of life into all things, when suddenly one might per- 
ceive that the merriment was for a moment checked, whilst a more 
than usual bustle pervaded the room. The stranger had entered it; 
and there was something so different in his looks and manner from 
those of any of the other male creatures, that every body surveyed hun 
with renewed curiosity, which was at first slightly tinciured with awe. 

“Who can he be?” was the question that instantaneously started 
up like a crocus in many a throbbing bosom 

“He knows nobody, and nobody knows him; surely he will never 
think of asking any body to dance.’ 

“ Dance!’ said Miss Coffin, the apothecary’s daughter, “1 wonder 
who would dance with him? a being whom we know no more about 
than we do of the man in the moon. Papa says he looks for all the 
world like a quack doctor.” 

“T rather suspect,” said Miss Bluebite, a starch spinster of fifty, 
who was considered the Madame de Stnel of the village—“ I rather 
suspect that he is an Insh fortune-hunter, come for the express pur- 
pose of running away with some of us. We ought to be upon our 
guard, I assure you.” 

Miss Bluebite was said to have property to the amount of seventy 
pounds per annum, and, no doubt, concluded that she was herself 
the leading object of the adventurer’s machinations. Had it been so, 
he must have been a bold adventurer indeed. 

For a long time the stranger stood aloof from the dancers in a 
corner by himself, and people were almost beginning to forget his 
presence. But he was not idle; he was observing attentively every 
groupe, and every individual, that passed before him Judging by 
the various expressions that came over his countenance, one would 
have thought that he could read character at a single glance—that 
his perceptions were similar to intuitions. Truth obliges me to con- 
fess, that it was not with a very favorable eye that he regarded the 
ureater majority of the inhabitants of Hodnet and its nevzhborhood, 
Probably they did not exactly come up to his expeectanons ; but what 
these expectations were, it is difficult to conceive. 

At length, however, something like a change seemed to come over 
the spirit of his dreams. His eye fell on Emily Sommers, and appear- 
ed to rest where it fell with no small degree of pleasure. No won- 
der; Emily was not what is generally styled beautiful; but there 
was a sweetness, a modesty, a gentleness about her, that charmed 
the more the longer it was observed. She was the only child of a 
widowed mother. Her father had died many a year ago in battle; 
and the pension of an officer's widow was all the fortune he had left 
them. But nature had bestowed nches of a more valuable kind than 
those which fortune had denied. I wish [ could desenbe Emily Som- 
mers; but I shall notattempt it. She was one of those whose virtues 
are hid from the blaze of the world, only to be the more appreciated by 
those who can understand them, She was one of those who are 
seldom missed in the hour of festive gaiety, who pass unobserved in the 
midst of glare and bustle, and whose names are but rarelv heard be- 
yond the limits of their own immediate cirele. But mingle with that 
circle; leave the busy world behind you, and enter within its cireum- 
scribed and domestic sphere, and then vou will discover the value of 
a being like to her of whom L speak. Without Aer, the winter fireside, 
or the summer-evening walk, is destitute of pleasure. Her winning 
smiles, her uuclouded temper, her affectionate gentleness, must throw 
their hallowed influence over the scenes where her spirit presides, un 
conscious of its power, else they become uninteresting and desolate 
I have said that she is not missed in the hour of festive gaiety; but 
when she is at length removed from among us, when the place that 
knew her knows her no more, she leaves 


“ A void and silent place in some sweet home,” 


and a “long-remembered gnef’ throws its shadowy gloom over a 
few fond hearts 

It was to Emily Sommers that the stranger first spoke. He walk- 
ed nght across the room, and asked her to dance with him. Emily 
had never seen him before; but concluding that he had come there 
with some of her friends, and little acquainted with the rules of eti- 
quette, she immediately, with a frank artlessness, smiled an aceept- 
ance of his request. Just at that moment young Squire Thorough- 
bred came bustling towards her; but observing her hand already in 
that of the stranger, he looked somewhat wrathfully at the unknown, 
and sal, with much dignity, “ Z, sir, intended to have been Miss 
Sommers's partner.”” The stranger fixed his dark eye upon the squire, 
a slight smule curled on his lip, and without answering, he passed on 
with his partner, and took his place in the dance. The squire stood 
stock still for a moment, feeling as if he had just expenenced a slight 
shock of electneity. When he recovered, he walked quietly away in 
search of Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer 

It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentlemen to employ the 
morning of the succeeding dav in paying ther respects to the ladies 
with whom they had danced on the previous evening. At these visits 
all the remarkable events of the ball were of course talked over 
Criticiams were made upon the different dresses ; commentanes were 
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offered on the various modes of dancing; doubts were suggested re- | 


garding the beauty of Miss A. ; suspicions were hinted as to the genti- 
lity of Miss B.; Mr. C. was severely blamed for dancing thrice with 
Miss D.; mutual inquiries were made concerning the odd-looking 
man, who introduced himself so boldly to Mrs. and Miss Somers, 
and who was reported even to have seen them home, or at least to 
have left the assembly along with them. We make no doubt that all 
this chit-chat was very interesting to the parties engaged in it; but 
as we have not the talents either of a Richardson or a Boswell, we 
shall not attempt to enter into its details, especially as our attention 
is more particularly devoted to the “odd-looking man” already 
spoken of. 

It is most true that he did leave the public hall of Hodnet with 
Mrs. and Miss Sommers, and true that he escorted them home 
Nay, it is also true that he won so much upon their favor, that, on 
his requesting permission to wait on them the next day, it was w.th- 
out much difficulty obtained. This was surely very imprudent in 
Mrs. Sommers, and every body said it was very imprudent. 

“What! admit as a visiter in her family a person whom she had 
never seen in her life befu +, and who, for any thing she knew, might 
be a ewindler or a Jew! There was never any thing so preposterous : 
a woman, too, of Mrs. Sommers’s judgment and propriety! It was 
very—very strange.” 

But whether it was very strange or not, the fact is, that the stran- 
ger soon spent most of his time at Violet Cottage; and what is, 
perhaps, no less wonderful, notwithstanding his apparent intimacy, 
he remained nearly as much a stranger to its inmates as ever. His 
name they had ascertained was Burleigh—Frederick Burleigh; that 
he was probably upwards of eight-and-twenty, and that, if he had 
ever belonged to any profession, it must have been that of arms. 
But farther they knew not. Mrs. Sommers, however, who, to a well 
cultivated mind, added a considerable experience of the world, did 
not take long to discover that their new friend was, in every sense of 
the word, a man whose habits and manners, entitled him to the name 
and rank of a gentlerman; and she thought, too, that she saw in him, 
after a short intercourse, many of those nobler qualities which raise 
the individual to a high and well-merited rank among his species 
As for Emily, she loved his society she scarcely knew why; yet 
when she endeavored to discover the cause, she found it no difficult 
matter to convince herself, thet there was something about him so 
infinitely superior to all the men she had ever seen, that she was only 
obeying the dictates of reason in admiring and esteeming him. 

Her admiration and esteem continued to increase in proportion as 


she became better acquainted with him, and the sentiments seemed 
to be mutual. He now spent his time almost continually tn her so- 
eety, and it never hung 
fond of music, and Emily, besides being mistress of her instrument 


Neither did she sing and play un- 


heavy on their hands. The stranger was 
possessed naturally a fine voice 
rh taught her that most enchanting of all modern 
age of Petrarch and Tasso; and being well 


rewarded; Burl 
languages—the lang 
versed in the use of the pencil, showed her how to give to her land- 
scapes a richer finish, and a bolder eflect. Then they read together; 
and as they looked with a smile into each other's countenances, the 





fascinating pages of fiction seemed to acquire a tenfold interest. It 
was a picture for Rubens to have painted, that littl domestic circle 
beside the parlor fire; Mrs. Sommers, with her work-table beside her, 
end a benevolent smile and matron grace upon her still pleasing 
countenance—her guest, with the glow of animation lighting up his 
noble features, reading aloud the impassioned effusions of genius 
and Emily, in all the breathlessness of fixed attention, smiling and 
weeping by turns, as the powerful master touched the different 
chords of sensibility. These were evenings of calm, but deep happi- 
ness—long, long to be remembered 

Spring flew rapidly on. Mareh, with her winds and her clouds, 
passed away; April, with her showers and her sunshine, lingered no 
longer; and May came smiling up the blue sky, scattering her roses 
over the green surface of creation. The stranger entered one even- 
ing, before sunset, the little garden that surrounded Violet Cottage. 
Emily saw him from the window, and came out to meet him. She 
held in her hand an open letter 

“Ttis from my cousin!” said she. “His regiment has returned 
from France, and he is to be with us to-morrow or next day. We 
shall be so glad to see him! You have often heard us talk of Hen- 
ry ?—he and I were playmates when we were children, and though 
it is a long while since we parted, I am sure I should know hin 
again among a hundred.” 


“Indeed!” said the stranger, almost starting; “you must have 


loved him very much, and very constantly too 

*O yes! I loved him as a brother.’ Burleigh breathed more easi- 
ly. “Zam sure you will love him too,” Emily added. 

“Every body whom you love, and who loves you, I also must 
love Miss Sommers. But your cousin I shall not at present see. I 
must leave Hodnet to-morrow.’ 

“To-morrow! leave Hodnet to-morrow!’ Emily grew very pale, 
end leant for support upon a sun-dial, near which they were standing. 


“Good heavens! that emotion—can it be possible ?—Miss Som- | 


mers—Emily—is it for me you are thus grieved ?’ 
“It is so sudden,” said Emily, “ so unexpected ; 

return again—are we never to see you more 2” 
“Do you wish me to return, do you wish to see me again?” 


“Oh how can you ask it?” 


are you never to 


“Emily, I have been known to you only under a cloud of myste- 


ry—a solitary being without a friend or acquaintance in the world— 


an outeast apparently from society—either sinned against or sinning | 


—without fortune, without pretensions ;—and with all these disad- 
vantages to contend with, how can I suppose that I am indebted to 
any thing but your pity for the kindness which you have shown 
to me y 


“Pity! pity you! O Frederick! do not wrong yourself thus. No! 


though you were a thousand times less worthy than I know you are, 
I should not pity, I should-———” 
She stopped confused, a deep blush spread over her face, she burst 


into tears, and would have sunk to the ground had not her lover caught | 
her in his arms. 

“Think of me thus,” he whispered, “till we meet again, and we 
may both be happy.” 

“O! I will think of thee thus for ever!’ They had reached the 
door of the cottage. 

“God bless you! Emily,” said the stranger. “I dare not see Mrs. | 
Sommers ; tell her of my departure ; but tell her, that ere autumn has 
faded into winter, I shall again be here. Farewell! dearest! farewell!” 

She felt upon her cheek a hot and hurried kiss, and when she ven- 
tured to look round, he was gone! 

Henry arrived next day, but there was a gloom upen the spirits of 
both mother and daughter, which it took some time to dispel. Mrs. 
Sommers felt for Emily more than for herself. She now perceived 
that her child's future happiness depended more upon the honor of 
the stranger than she had hitherto been aware, and she trembled to 
think of the probability that, in the busy world, he might soon forget 
the very existence of such a place as Hodnet, or any of its inhabit- 
ants. Emily entertained better hopes ; but they were the result pro- 
bably of the sanguine and unsuspicious temperament of youth. Her 
cousin, meanwhile, exerted himself to the utmost to render himself 
He was a young, frank, handsome soldier, who had leapt 
into the very middle of many a lady’s heart—coat, sword, epaulette, 
belt, cocked-hat, feathers and all. But he was not destined to leap 
into Emily's. She had enclosed it within too strong a line of cir 
cumvallation. After a three months’ siege, it was pronounced im- 
pregnable. So Henry, who really loved his cousin next to his coun- 
try, thinking it folly to endanger his peace, and waste his time any 
longer, called for his horse one morning, shook Emily warmly by 
the hand, then mounted, “and rode away.” 

Autumn came; the leaves grew red, brown, yellow, and purple; 
then dropped from the high branches, and lay rustling in heaps upon 
the path below. The last roses withered. The last lingering wain 
conveyed from the fields their golden treasure. The days were bright, 
clear, calm, and chill; the nights were full of stars and dew, and the 
dew, ere morning, was changed into silver hoar-frost. The robin 
hopped across the garden walks; and candles were set upon the table 
before the tea-urn. Darker days, and 
longer nights succeeded. Winter burst upon the earth. Storms went 
careering through the firmament ; the forests were stripped of their 
and the fields had lost their verdure. But still the stranger 
came not. Then the lustre of Emily’s eye grew dim; but yet she 
smiled, and looked as if she would have made herself believe that 


agrecable. 


Sut the stranger came not. 
foliage, 


there was hope. 

And so there was; for the mail once more stopped at the Blue Boar; 
a gentleman wrapped in a traveling cloak, once more came out of it; 
and Mr. Gilbert Cherryripe once more poked the fire for him in his 
best parlor. Burleigh did come back. 

I shall not deseribe their meeting, nor inquire whether Emily's eve 
was long without its lustre tut there was still another trial to be 
made. Would she marry him ? 

“My family,” said he, “is respectable, and as it is not wealth we 
seck, | have an independence, at least equal I should hope to our 
wishes ; but any thing else which you may think mysterious about 
me, [| cannot unravel until you are indissolubly mine.” 

It was a pointof no sheht difficulty; Emily intrusted its decision 
entirely to her mother. Her mother saw that the stranger was in- 
flexible in his purpose, and she saw also that her child's happiness 
was inextricably linked with him. What could she do? It would 
have been better perhaps had they never known him; but knowing 
him, and thinking of him as they did, there was but one alternative— 
the risk must be run. 

It was run. ‘They were married in Hodnet, and immediately after 
the ceremony they stepped into @ carriage, and drove away, nobody 
knew whither. } ) 
such a ride, upon such an occasion, by allowing our profane thoughts 
It is enough for us to mention, that towards twi- 
light they came in sight of a magnificent gothic mansion, situated in 
the midst of extensive and noble parks. Emily expressed her adimi- 
ration of its appearance, and her young husband, gazing on her with 
impassioned delight, exclaimed, 

“Emily! itis thine! My mind was imbued with erroneous impres- 
sions of women: | had been courted and deceived by them. I be- 
lieved that their affections were to be won only by flattering their 
vanity, or dazzling their ambition. I was resolved, that unless I were 
loved for myself, I should not be loved at all. I travelled through 
the country incognito; Lcame to Hodnet, and saw you. I have tried 
you in every way, and found you true. It was L, and not my for- 
tune, that you married; but both are thine. We are now stopping at 
Burleigh House ; your husband is Frederick Augustus Burleigh, Ear! 
of Exeter, and you, my Emily, are his countess!” 


We must not intringe upon the sacred happiness of 


to dwell upon it. 





It was a moment of ecstasy, for the securing of which it was worth 
while creating the world, and all its other inhabitants. 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 
BY SAMUEL L 


Samuel Dexter, 


KNAPP. 


A pistinevisnep lawyer and orator, was the son of a merchant of 
the same name; was born in Boston, 1761, and died at Athens in 
May, 1816, aged fifty-five. The family descended from the Hugue- 
nots, who fled to this country from France, at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz. Itis not a little remarkable that some of the men 
of the finest talents and of the highest virtues that have flourished in 
the United States, were descended from that stock. 

He graduated at Harvard college in 1780. He was considered a 
young man of genius, and a poem of his on the “Progress of Sci- 
ence,”’ delivered in College-hall, was thought to bear marks of a 
powerful mind ; but poetry was not much cultivated nor applauded at 


that time. He commenced the study of the law on leaving college, and 
pursued it upon the great principle of general reasoning ; and followed it 
through English history, to our possession of the common law, as that, 
with a few modifications, was the law of the land. He despised all 
little tricks in practice, and often declared that he never pleaded an 
abatement for a trifling mistake, when the action was well @unded. 
He commenced practice in the county of Middlesex, and soon rose to 
distinction at that bar, and extended his business to Suffolk and the 
adjoining counties. He was in congress soon after the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States, and became one of the best 
orators in that body. He thenacted with the federal party, and was 
a leader among them; and he had an opportunity of showing his elo- 
quence in both branches of congress, for he was for some time a se- 
nator from Massachusetts. Mr. Adams made him secretary of war 
in 1800, and the next year secretary of the treasury. He discovered 
his usual ability in those offices. When Mr. Jefferson came into 
power he retired from office, and never entered public life again, 
though requested by Mr. Madison to do so, during the last war. From 
the ume he left Washington. in 1801, he was engaged in all the im- 
portant cases at the bar, not only in his native state, but before the 
supreme court of the United States at Washington; and for fifteen 
years could hardly be said to have had a rival. One of the finest 
displays of his eloquence was in the trial of Selfridge for shooting 
Austin. The writer can never forget its overpowering effects. Mr, 
Dexter was associated with Mr. Gore, a man of great argumen- 
tative powers. Gore confined his reasonings to the law strictly; 
Dexter soared beyond it all, and reasoned upon that code of honor 
which God had written upon the heart of man—from which 
springs self-protection, and all that gives dignity to his nature. 
Selfridge was acquitted, as he should have been, both in law and 
honor. The speeches as they were printed seem unlike the spoken 
ones, particularly that of Mr. Dexter’s. It is not so powerful as it 
then seemed; perhaps the stenographer did not do him justice. In 
the same year the writer reported a speech of Mr. Dexter’s in a di- 
vorce case in high life, in which he was opposed by Otis and Pres- 
cott, lawyers of much standing. This was thought to be a greater 
argument than he had ever made before. It was indeed a most mas- 
terly one. A sketch was kept by the writer of this article for several 
years, but was lost in the great fire which happened in Newburyport, 
the last day of May 1811, with some other valuable notes made on the 
events and principal characters of those times. For some years be- 
fore the last war he had become somewhat estranged from many of 
his old friends, and was rather reserved when attending courts. 
From the few words he dropped now and then, it was apparent that 
the ties that once bound him to his political fnends, were soon to be 
loosened. This opportunity was offered him at the declaration of 
war. He then contended, both in private and in public, that the 
war having been constitutionally declared, it was the bounden duty of 
every good citizen to aid the government, heart and hand, in bring- 
To this etiect he offered some resolu- 
These resolutions 
were opposed by most of the great men of that city. The assembly 
voted them down by a large majority. In this gigantic labor he be- 
came irritated and chafed, thinking that he was used rather uncour- 
teously; and from that day he separated himself altogether from the 
federal party. In 1815, he candidate of the friends of the 
war for governor of the state, but was not successful. In 1816 he 
was put again in nomination, and lost his election only by the popu- 
larity of General Brooks, who had such a hold on the mass of the 
people for his revolutionary services, that all parties united in thinking 
highly of him. This year Mr. D. died before the votes were declared. 

When the political excitement had passed away, all were ready to 
do justice to the truly great man. They remembered his arguments 
and his eloquence, and forgot that he had differed from his friends ; 
or, perhaps, began to think that his views on great national subjects 
might be quite as sound as their own. Mr. Dexter was not only a 
powerful but a singular orator. He resembled noone on the stage at 
his time. He fought all his battles by main strength. Like Rode- 
rick Dhu, he was a match for any one who dared close with him, 
but at times he found those who, wanting his bone and muscle, 
had more skill. His sentences were constructed for the greatest 
effect in speaking, and were not found to be very harmonious on 
He was often pathetic in debate, when warmed by his sub- 


ing it to an honorable close. 
tions in a Boston town-meeting, at Fanueil-hall. 


was the 


paper. 


ject or roused by opposition; but he was not, to use Cotton Mather’s 


quaint expression, speaking of a fine eulogist, “great with a hearse ;”’ 
for he was not at home in folding the drapery, in throwing the 
plumes or spreading the pall. His oration on Amesis as cold as that 
of Pericles upon the thousands who had fallen in the wars his ambi- 
tion had caused. 

His person was of a commanding appearance, tall, stout, of hercu- 
lean symmetry; his features were large, and strongly marked; his 
complexion dark, and his hair became gray early in life. He was 
slow in his movements, and rather inclined to taciturnity; but when 
his words began to flow, he was the centre of the circle, the object 
of attention, for he was as eloquent in conversation as in debate. 
There was no room so large that he could not fill. Every word that 
he uttered in Fanueil-hall was so distinct that it reached the ear of 
the most inattentive. His accentuation was precise, and his manner 
was nearly the same at all times. He had no under tones of delica- 
cy or sweetness. He could not “roar you like the sucking dore,”’ 
bat it must be like the very lion; and like the monarch of the fo- 
rest, the sound of his voice seemed to silence all others. The people 
of his native state must always have some idol, and sometimes they 
change him as often as the Athenians did theirs; but for many years 
of Dexter's life, he was not the real idol of their fancy, but of their 
judgment; one whom they were bound, in some degree, to esteem, 
because they knew his power. He seldom felt the dread of an oppo- 
nent, or suffered from the weakness of modesty ; he knew his strength, 
and marched onward to his work. 

After he left Washington, in the five years that ensued before 
Parsons went on the bench, they ‘often met in opposition. He 
had been considered “the giant” of the law for thirty years by 
the bench and bar of Massachusetts. One instance of their meet 
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ing is particularly remembered. George Crowninshield and others | 


were indicted for a riot; the provocation had a leaven of politics in it, 
and it was difficult to find a jury that were unbiassed; in fact, no 
such one was ever found. After three attempts at a trial, a nolle pro- 
sequi was entered. On the second attempt of the attorney-general, 
Sullivan was absent from ill health, and Parsons was appointed by 
the court to support the prosecution. Dexter was the counsel for the de- 
fendants. 
it the greatest exhibition of forensic powers that was ever exhibited 
in that state. The eyes of the community were upon them, and they 
knew and felt it. Parsons was familiar with every principle, and 
with every precedent that had a bearing on the cause, and fairly 
made out a legal case of riot; but Dexter denied the law he produced 
as applicable to the present times, and contended that the progress 
of common sense had come in to relieve the common law of many 
of its absurdities; for instance, the statutes against witchcraft in 
England were not repealed; but who would be so absurd as to con- 
demn any one for witchcraft at the present day? and insisted that 
there must have been some wrong intended, or which might be rea- 
sonably expected to flow from the act to be done, to make a riot. 
There was, as has been intimated, no verdict; but the people were 
gratified with these great mental gladiators, for the space of two days 
together. Parsons went on the bench in 1806, and Dexter was al- 
most constantly in his court. These great lawyers always treated 


each other with profound respect, that which arises from a high con- ’ 


sideration of each other's intellect. They were both excellent bibli- 
cal scholars, and their example made the study of the scriptures 
fashionable among lawyers. 

Mr. Dexter was a reformer—we mean to use the term in a good 
sense. When he came to the bar there were in Massachusetts 
proper, and in Maine, which was attached to it, more than a hundred 


judges of the court of common pleas. Three, four, or five to each 
county. These men, generally speaking, were men of some in- 


fluence in society, but there were few lawyers among them. They 
assumed all the dignity of the bench, and went on with the trials 
with all the consequence of the ermine and the scarlet. Dexter, at 
once, turned upon this mock dignity with sovereign contempt, and 
treated the inferior judges as inferior men; 
happened, there were exceptions to the general rule, and then accord- 
ing to the character of the person. The supreme court had thought 
that wisdom consisted in distance and aristocratical airs; he took his 
course with them, giving them all proper respect, and yielding no 
single right of an advocate. This reform had been attempted before, 
but had never succeeded. Dexter was in bad odor with the court for 
a long time, and severe observations passed between them, untul 
Sedgwick was put upon the bench in 1302. He 
style with the bar, calling the members brothers, and treating them 
as such. When Parsons came on the bench, and with him Parker, 
the manners of the bench to the bar were altogether changed, and 
the intercourse between them has since been most bland and 
courteous. The bar of his state should put upon the monument of 
Dexter, “ Here rests a great lawyer, who, feeling his intellectual supe- 
rionty and professional integrity, treated courts with respect, and ex- 
acted a courteous demeanor from them; knowing his rights as an 
advocate, he never courted the bench by flattery, nor browbeat wit- 
nesses to gain a cause. To such a man every young lawyer owes a 
debt of gratitude that can never be repaid but by making a solemn 
deternmnation that when he has power and influence, he will imitate 
his example.” 


unless, as it sometimes 


proceeded in new 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


THE MYSTERIOUS HAND. 


Or all the mental infirmities of my fellow-beings, there are none 
that I am less inclined to laugh at, and in fact, more disposed to re- 
spect, than a belief in apparitions and a fear of the supernatural; and 
one reason is, that although a decided scepuc in those matters, | have 
never been able entirely to divest mysclt of the superstitions of mv 
youth; and another, that even at an advanced age, I have ne en placed 


in situations, both at home and abroad, where reason 





* That column of true majesty in man, 
has been prostrated, for a time, before what seemed the most appal- 
ling realities, and I have expenenced all the terrors of my childhood, 
revived with undiminished power—the groundlessness of my fear 
being only made manifest by some desperate effort of courage, or the 
most patient subsequent investigation. Despite the march of mtel- 
lect, rapid as it is, such a belief will always more or less prevail ; and 
I am not sorry that it should; for, besides the poetry of the thing, I 
have always been of opinion, th: tit has a be neficial - ct at least, 
if not a religious one, upon the credulous and thoughtless impress- 
ing upon them, if nothing else will, the absolute certainty A a future 
state, between which and the present, spirits must be considered by 
them as the messengers and connecting link ; and, by consequence, 
lead them, through their fears, to abstain from many sins in which 
they might otherwise indulge. Be this as it may, there are many 
things that occur out of the common course of events, having so 
much the appearance of the supernatural, that, if not ranonally a 
counted for, wall produce th Inust superstitious etlects upon the 
Out of several instances that have oce ~urred under 
my own immediate observation, the following will probat 
ed not uninteresting by the lovers of the mysterious, 

Many years ago, I was awakened one night from an unquiet sleet 


strongest minds. 


ily be dee in 











by a fecling of acute pain, and a disagreeable thnilling throtighout my 
whole frame with the exception of my forehead, which felt singularly 
ch tly and as if pressed pon by a dull cold weight I becanic 
Stranvely alarmed; and remaine | for several minutes immovabhle, 
and ata loss what to think. After several inetlectual attempts to 
feel w er there was any object of terror near, my hand at length 
encountered, and tell trembling and powerless upon another hand 


umy hand! My flesh crept upon my 
needles on my head—an iey per- 
body. I made a violent 
to the roof of my 


nie ss, cold, ( 
ir felt like writhing 
! out from every pore of my 
attempt to seream; my tongue, however, clove 
mouth, and, shutting my eyes, 1 gave myself up to despair. But 
despair, however it may for a me remain inactive, hath its energies 
rgies which nothing short of hopelessness can arouse; and 
mustering my resuscitated powers, I struggled to remove the hornd 
hand, for I felt it palpably, in all its cold reality, within mine, and, 


giving a long and piercing shnek, fell exhausted on my pillow and 


a strange, nioto I 








mes my 


syratye star 








—ene?i 


It was a trial of strength, and many old lawyers thought | 


fainted. On coming again to myself, I found the bed sincenied by 
the whole household, with lights and various weapons of defence ; 
and when, to their hasty inquiries, I shudderingly answered, that a 
strange and icy hand, the hand of death, was beside me, and had 
been upon my forehead, an instantaneous roar of laughter burst upon 
my astonished senses. Starting up, I looked round, and found that 
a stoppage in the circulation of the blood had deadened my left arm, 
upon which I had been lying, and that the hand, the awful and mys- 
terious hand that had occasioned all my terror, was my own! 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE, 


This is the fairest to the eye of all the English Magazines; neither 
is it, like some things which are fair to the eye, butter to the taste 
Its literary merits are always respectable; for, in addition to its edi- 
tors, several writers of acknowledged eminence contribute regularly 
to its pages. In the present number, the article which pleases us 
most is a humorous sketch, called “Sighmon Dumps,’ which we 
suppose to be from the pen either of Theodore Hook, or one of the 
Smiths, that is, Horace or James. There is also a tolerable articl 
by Mudford, though somewhat coarse, as is usual with him, entitled 
“Confessions of a Suicide.”’ The tale with which the number opens 
called “The Betrothed,” and the review of Lady Morgan's “* Book 
of the Boudoir,” are also good. Then for poetry, we ee among 
other things, some very sweet stanzas by Mrs. Hemans, and a clever 
jeu-de-esprit by Thomas Haynes Bayley, which we shall extract 
It is a frarestie of his own popular song, “I'd be a butterfly; 











1D BE A PARODY 

I'd be a parody, made by a ninny, 

On some little song with a popular tune, 
Not worth a halfpenny, sold for a guinea, 

And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon. 
I'd never sigh for the sense of a Pliny, 

(Who cares for sense at St. James's in June ?) 
I'd be a parody made by a mnny 


And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon 


Oh, could I pick up a thought or a stanza 

I'd take a flight on another bard's wings, 
Turning his rhymes into extravaganza, 

Laugh at his harp, and then waged its strings! 
When a poll-parrot can croak the cadenza 

A mghtingale loves, he supposes he sings! 
Oh, never mind, I will pick up a stanza, 

Laugh at his harp, and then piller its strings! 


What though you tell me each metrical puppy 
Might make of such parodies two pair a-day ; 
Mocking-birds think they obtain, by each copy, 
Paradise plumes for the parodied lay : 
Ladder of fame! if man can’t reach the top, he 
Is nght to sing just as high up as he may; 
I'd be a parody, made by a puppy 
Who makes of such parodies two pair a-day 


THOUGHTS ON EGOTISM. 

In judging the comparative ments of authors, whether do we most 
admire him who can delight us with a subject in which he himself 
makes little or no appearance, or him who, by siunply versifying his 
own troubles and passions, acquires his popularity Most certainly 
the former. His imagination must be acute and rare to effect ns 
purpose. He must accommodate himself to the subject; and it ts 
only in proportion to the genuineness, strength, and clearness of the 
orginal feelmg, that a vivid and durable impression can be produced 
on the mind of others. Neverth though so generally 
decried, is vet very generally relished. It is, in fact, a common re 
sult of the changes and disappoimtments in the world; for these lead 
one to trust in nothing, and to take pleasure in nothing, but what is 
within one’s own breast. Melancliwly is its proper mood, and there 
ore a wit is seldom an egotst 
All the characters in Shakspe ure spy ak hike real men and women 
He himself never shines throughout. All lis dialogues seem to spring 
from the circumstances of the moment. In most of our other dramas 
we find the author himself bearng a conspicuous part, and hear him 
prompting. There is, however, every vanety of cgotism throughout 
Shakspeare’s plays; for, as the characters come upon us like actual 
beings, we take their egotism, instead of searching for the author's 
Who does not love the egotism of Ja m who colors the aur 
with the sombre lwht of his own thoughts—who shades the forest of 
Ardenne with the gloom of his own mund? It is his philosoph eal 
egotism which lifts him above every other character in the play. He 
thinks alone—reads alone. Life is to him a world of reflection, and 
his own feelings and ideas elevate him above the creatures breathing 





oss, epvotisim 





ques foth 














around. He laughs in the very face of mankind! Hamlet 1s another 
Jacques; but his life les at court, notin the w ls. His great charm 
is his proneness to selfish thoughtfulness. The finest parts of Othello 
are where he speaks of hos fiery love of battle, or his own personal 
appearance. His farewell for example, to the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of war, is a gemune burst of seliish sorrow Desdemona 
loves him for his ardent reeital of his own feelings—that 1s, for his 
egotism. Prutus is stern! y egotistical. We are more involved in the 4 
struggles of his cold philosophy, than in the struggle of Rome itselt 
Macbeth becomes doubly interesting atter the murder, because cnn 
drives him more within himnsel He grows distrustful of all—th 
hght is reproachful to him—sertety is a spy upon him—his palace is 
the hall of suspicion—he is a moody philosopher, a gloomy abstract 


amidst seenes of pomp and revelry—a plaything in the hands ot 
superstition 

Milton was not much of an egotist. His classical knowleds 
him a passionate love for the beautiful and romantic, and the veil 


us writings hides him from common sight. But 


gay 


which hangs over 





veidas.” which is one of the most pathetic preces we can read 
breathes the elegant sorrow of a scholar and young enthusiast. It 
is a long and uninterrupted piece of delightful egotsm, and serves to 
show the fecling, learning, refinement, and pleasures of the poet 
Pope ts more lively in ssut es than in any other parts of his poetry, 
eg they come directly fron the UT art, and tell tales of himself 
Dr. Johnsen was a thorough ¢ 4 . Se his downnght 
assertions, his we ty reason ritable Kindnesses, were 





ust, and became popular 
read “Childe Harold 
n forbidden to specu- 





roti Lord Byron is 
by his egotivm The pubhe would not have 
the * Corsair,” or the * Giaour,”’ if they had bee 
i between the fictitious characters, ane 











2 powerful instrument in the hands of a mar 


Egonsm is, therefore 
of gemus, but it ts only a man of strong me ntal powers who knows 


how to turn it to good account. j 
when they intercept the view of the 

that are prevented by them frorn 

I uld be cap-stred 


Bonnets worn at a theatre, 
stage, give much offence 


seeing, and who often declare such bonnets sh 


to those 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


Transiatet for the New-York Morro: 


GERMAN 


THE GOURD AND THE PALM-TREE. 

A Govrp wound itself round a lofty 
climbed to its very top 

‘How old mayest thou be asked the new-comer 

*“ About a hundred years,”’ was the answer 

“A hundred years! and no taller! Only look, 1 have grown as tal! 
as you in fewer days than yeu can count years,” 

“I know that well,” replied the palm. “ Every summer of my life 
a gourd has climbed up roand me, as proud as thou art, and as short- 
lived as thou wilt be 


palm, and in a few weeks 


Meissner. 

THE CLOUD AND THE EARTH, 

A cloud which the sun had drawn upwards from the earth, was 
glorying in its lofty elevation and brillant hues. But old mother 
earth answered with a smile 
Chinb 


reach of the 


“From me hast thou nsen, and to me must thou return. 
as high as thou canst, thou canst not get bevond the 
soon send thee down from thy airy height 


Afeizenes 


laws of nature, which wil! 


in darkness and rain 


THE CATARACT AND THE OCEAN 


“ Will that roaring, raging water-spout of yours never cease ?"' sad 
the ocean angnily to a cataract 

I mwht better ask vou,’ was the answer, “ will your insatiable 
depths never be filled ? 

When will the torrent of his censures stop !"’ is sometimes said 
by the public of a zealous preacher 

And when will you cease to want them?’ might he 


Meissner 


answer 


of the tree of happiness are covered with leaves, 


n Paul 


The chowest fruits 


ind hud from suglt.—sAc 


At last a few drops of rain dropping from the skirts of the broad 


thundercloud plashed upon the trees, like the tears of sympathy 
which fall from the eves of pity, before the storms of violence burst 
upon the world. —Jean Pau 

The following i the only Enghsh translation in existence of the 
eclebrated Marseilles Hymn, the one in general circulation beme a 
mere paraphrase of two or three of the ideas, or rather an amplifica 


thon of (we or threr lines 


THE MARSEILLES UV MN 


TRANSLATES \ JAMES NA 


Rose! sons of Franee, with ardor glowing! 
The dav of glory has ar pearad 
Do vou not see the banner flowing 


By tvranny agaist us rear d 





Do ve not hear the shouts of slanglte 
Yell'd torth by the ferocwus race 
Who come to stab, in vour embrace 
The frend, the wile, the son, the daughter * 
To arms, my countrymen! 


in | matt s firm array 
March on to pour their blood impure! 
To arms! to arms! away! 
What projects are those legions sharin 
With traitors, slaves, and kings combined ? 
Those chains that they have been preparing 


So long, for whom are they desiwn 


Ye sons of France! for vo perdition ! 
What fury should within you burn! 
Tis vou, ‘te vou they ted return 

To grovel n a slave s submiissien ! 


ims, ny countrvinen 


(rood Ceo 


and shall the lureling stranger 











Profane our « tr domestne hearth 
An! are our pr late ndanyger 
Of being spurt by slaves to earth 
Beneath the weight of fetters bending 
Shall we at presser s beck, 
In homa bow ft knee and neck 
On them as on our gods depending ? 
To arms, my countrymen! 
ve tyrants —trartors trempbl 
i those ve serve abhorr'd! 
s! bel dl Assemble 
we of your pust ward! 
to be del t vou 
ff our youthtel wes fa 
France from her womb shail others eall, 
Like Pallas arma, t VeTootne yout 
To arms y « trymen! 
y ms of France! whale bravely giving 
T blow ! tow forbear 
Those meerable wetuns, driven 
Unwillingly against ua, spare ; 
But let y rpra ol venwounes smothor 
Tine part les goourst array 
Thos onsters, who like beasts of prey, 
Would rend the bosom of thea mother 
To arms, my countrymen! 


patnot shinest! 
We claim thee tor our shield and gui de! 
A vou, Oh Libert divinest! 
Come, battle at thy champion's sid 
Victory shall o'er our banners hover 
When summon'd in thy manly tone 
Come, see our tramph, and thy own, 
Thy fallen foes exulting over! 
intrymen ! 


To arms. my co 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM AN 
To 


AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 


A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN. 


® Naples, January 8, 1832. 
Pompent, as you approach it from Naples, has the appearance of 
a mountain of sand. You see nothing of the excavations until 
you turn a little off the high road, and stop at the wooden gate 
where the guard is stationed. One dwelling and a long street of 
tombs meet you there, but I do not think the awfulness of the de- 
solation wrought on this spot is at all realized till ¢hese are passed, 
and the gate leading thence into the city is entered. The house 
in the suburbs with its subterranean corridor, miniature rooms, 
built round a square, and “giving” upon a portico that surrounds 
a plot of ground witha fish-pond in the centre, and stairs as nar- 
row as a carriage door, (to ascend which, a lady of the present day 
must leave her gigots at home,) gratify mere curiosity, "tis so dif- 
ferent from what one has been accustomed to call a house. The 
mausoleums too, on either side of the street, even while you are 
remarking their inside, and seeing the arrangement for the urns, bring 
to mind only the sorrowful ideas that things connected with the 
ceasing from life always occasion 
the Herculaneum gate, and behold habitations regularly built, 
standing without doors and unroofed, the owners’ name or occupa- 
tion on the wall, streets intersecting each other, side-walks, traces 


But, when you have passed 


of wheels on the pavement, and stepping-stones to cross, you are | 


at once recalled to the horrors of that day when terror, agony and 
death stalked suddenly amid this superb and luxurious people 
when the rage of the fiery mountain expended its tremendous 
power to destroy the inhabitants, and blot the city from the face of 
the earth 
deeming something from this cruel obliteration. 
trodden, and mansions whose inmates have not been, for seventeen 


Pavements un- 


hundred years, are again brought to light ; the dust of ages 1s wiped 


away: but who can recall the hum of life! It was harrowing to 
listen to the guide as he expatiated upon the discoveries of human 
Here was found a party of females; there a child; on this 


further on a man and woman : yonder 


ruins 
spot a master and slaves; 
a woman and children. What stories of domestic anguish did 
these words recount! Many skeletons were found nine feet above 
the street. Oh the horror of their death! not merely suffocated, 
but embedded in red hot cinders, and slowly consumed. — It ts too 
terrible to think of. We turned from these appalling retrospeections 
to admire the good taste and sense of this people in the arrange- 
ment and quantity of their baths, fountains, and basins for the re- 
ception of water direct from the clouds ; the graceful pamtings on 
the walls, mosaic floors, couches for their banquets—in fact the 
whole of their domestic economy. Each house, (which cannot but 
appear diminutiys to moderns,) has its portico ; the rooms are so 
arranged as to open upon this, and fountains, fish-ponds or gardens 
are in the square enclosed by it. The ancient philosopher with his 
toga thrown proudly around him, and his roll of papyrus in his 
hand, would walk about this gallery and deliver to his followers 
assembled on the steps, leaning agaist a column, and reclining on 
the grass, the words of wisdom and knowledge and profound medi- 
tation. ‘The temples, too, the theatres and the secret oracles of 
Isis have been recovered; again are visible the altar, where the vie- 
tims burned; the ring they were tied to; the marble drains through 
which the blood was carried away. All, however, that 1s portable 
is conveyed as soon as found, to the museum in Naples, which 
forms the vast treasury of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Had every 
thing been suffered to remain here, how much would be added to 
the imtense interest felt even now amid these ruins 

After our visit to this place, I need not say how much we were 


absorbed in the Museo Borbonico. It was strange to see eggs, 


Man's perseverance has at length succeeded in re- | 


fruits of various kinds, bread, oil and petrified wine, almost coeval 


with the very commencement of the christian era; bracelets, (a 


pair of which, by the way, is valued at eight hundred ducats,) rings, | 


necklaces, pins in gold and silver ; cameos, intaglios ; bronze uten- 
sils: but let me translate for you, instead of giving my own words, 
a paragraph or two from Bonucer, so ardently devoted to Pompei 
After speaking minutely of the things I have just hinted at, and of 
the goblets which he says are ‘so beautiful and delicate that nei 
ther love nor the muses have ever presented the like to the lips of 
Horace or Anacreon,” he goes on to tell of other things preserved 
** Here are the rooms for the bronzes and kitchen 
utensils ; vases for hot water, frying-pans and forms for little pas- 


in the museum 
ties. The holes in the sieves for broth are so minutely wrought 
that they have the appearance of lace ; they are even silvered. ‘The 
ancients made use of the most precious metals where we employ 
only the basest; were they more magnificent or more polished 
than we’ Among the mosaic tables, and the pavements of all 
these chambers, the most admirable are those from Pompeu and 
Herculaneum. 

* Here, too, are candelabras, lanterns with little leaves of tale, and 
lamps. A mouse nibbles the wick of this. From a slab of bronze, 
inlaid with flowers of silver, rises a pilaster to which lamps with 
many lights and ornamented with heads of bulls are suspended ; an 
infant Bacchus, goblet in hand, is flying on a panther, and an altar 
smokes in the distance. Others have the form of snails, and cling 
to a leafless tree; some are consecrated to Isis and to Silence ; 


others to Cupid. The little god holds it in his hand, and extin- | 


guishes it; sleep and darkness then enter the bedchamber 
“Behold these sacred implements and these vases. What a 

host of little penates. Three sphynxes form a tripod on which was 

the mysterious basket. Here is a curule chair, there a bisellium. 


The figure of Apollo was carried through the city on this elegant | 
You see, too, the 


bed; or Venus, during the festival of Adonis. 
arms, cymbals, locks, keys, seals, bells for animals, inkstands with 


condensed ink, drawers for bird-cages, ingenious warming-pans, | 


instruments of religion, agriculture, music and surgery. 

“The ladies’ toilet, (called ironically by the ancients mundus 
Combs, paint, metallic mirrors, tooth and 
Is it possible these were wrought in 


muliebris) is close by. 
ear picks, pins, thimbles 
Look at them, reader, and you will say they have 
been stolen from your mistress. Well, well! you now know that 
coquetry 1s older than you would have imagined.” 

To the research of the same writer I am also indebted for the 
information that only a fifth part, and about twenty-four streets of 
That its circuit ts almost 


other days! 


Pompeii have as yet been discovered 
two Neapolitan miles, containing seven hundred and eighty-three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight square feet, exclusive of 
the fauxbourgs ; that for its entire dismterment the sum of six hun- 


‘dred and ninety-four thousand six hundred ducats is necessary, 


and that the annual sum destined to this purpose is only six thousand 

We left Pompeii by the gate near the amphitheatre, and drove 
through very beautiful scenes, now at the foot of the Appenines, 
and then in the midst of luxuriant vales to Salerno, magnificently 
situated on a bay of the same name, which opens into the Mediter- 
ranean. The next morning we took the road to Pastum. A charm- 
ing ride of about four hours, through a country but little enlivened 
by houses or passengers, yet bearing a character of lovely and 
touching loneliness, brought us to the ruins. And there they stand, 
mayestic and alone, superbly grand in their very desolation, un- 
claimed of any one and seeking kindred with none—unique in the 
very material of which they are composed. Every thing that once 
surrounded them has passed away—houses, walls, gates; even the 
roses no longer bloom, yet in their endurance they are steadfast 
Ancient in the time of Casar, how many more generations sliall 
they survive? 

On our return to Naples we visited Herculaneum, but its excava- 
tions are very small. Peortici is built above it, and reviving the old 
would extinguish the new city ; consequently, we saw little that 
was not subterranean. It was singular while threading the mazes 
of the theatre, groping our way in midnight darkness, except just 
where our little candles threw a glimpse of light, to hear the car- 
I beg you wont think us timid ; 
but the canopy above of lava and so forth, did not seem entirely a 


riages rumbling over our heads. 


fixture, nor the walls too steadfast, so we were soon in the sunshine 
again. However, there was a charm in being in the benighted city, 
and a charm in returning to the illumined one—there was just the 
difference between a Caravaggio and a Guido 

I must tell you of our visit to Baiw, which almost killed us with 
fatigue. We left Naples by the grotto of Pausilipo, said to be 
twenty-three hundred feet long, and twenty-two feet broad ; 


At 


Ricco as a guide, an intelligent fellow who speaks English, and says 


It is 
lighted night and day by lamps Pozzuoli we enlisted Pietro 
he understands Greek 
Nero's baths ; 


We rowed hence to Baiw, and lznded at 
a man offered, for a “ remuneration,” to go upon an 


' expedition to the nether regions, and fetch us some of the water 


We followed until the hot steam 
became intolerable, when we passed to another angle and saw him 
running furiously with his flaming torch, (which made the darkness 
only more horrible) till suddenly he seemed to sink into the earth 
When he returned he was perfectly exhausted, but the eggs were 


that cooks eggs in two minutes. 


done to a nicety. Emerging hence, we mounted donkeys and rode 
to the Lake of Lucrinus; seeing the ruins of Julius Casar’s villa, 
Monte Barbaro, where the Romans cultivated the Falernian and 
Monte Nuovo 


and was formed during thirty-six hours, in 1538 


This last owes its existence to a voleanic eruption, 
It rose partly 
from the Mediterranean and partly from the, Lucrine lake. We 
certainly saw the entrance to Hades when we looked into the ca- 
vern by the lake Avernus, leading to the Sybuil’s bath; but there 
was nothing deadly in its vicinity, and Tam sure I saw birds flying 
over it. Atall events, the temple of Proserpine or Pluto is roman- 
tically situated on its border, and the ride round it was delightful 
Don't you think Virgil was given to mystification? 

what was Cicero's Academia, 


On we went to Cumae, passing 


but 7s a hangmg vineyard; and the tunnel of an old aqueduct be- 
fore we arrived at the Arco Felice, the gate of the city We en- 
tered a town of ruins, covered with vineyards, and the Via Consu- 
laris was our road ; it conducted us to the castle on the hill, which 
has yet same remains of the temple of Apollo, built by Daedalus 
after his flying expedition from Crete. Here we had a view of the 
sea—the islands—Mola di Gaeta—Circean promontory—Torre del 
Patria, (where Scipio Africanus died,)}—and likewise of two wolves 
in full career 
ther grotto, said to be the rerttable Cumean sybil’s ; it is choked up 
by stones, and altogether uncomfortable to investigate ; s: 


Descending the hill a little wavy, we came to ano- 


) We 


traced our steps as far as the gate, stopping an instant at the am- | 


phitheatre, which is small and not very perfect, and then took the 
road to the Acheron 


it, we could see the port and promontory of Misenum, the Dead 
We wandered on to the temples of ' 


sea, and the Elysian fields. 


re- | 


On the msg ground a short distance above | 


Diana Baiana, Mercury, which is incrusted with saltpetre, and 
Venus genetrix ; in this we took a refreshment of oysters from the 
Lucrine lake, bread and wine, and listened to Pietro as he, with all 
the knowledge in the world, pointed out the situation of each 


| wealthy Roman’s residence. He sailed us past Marius’s villa, Hor- 


tensius’ fishponds, where they fattened lamprey eels on the flesh of 
slaves, showed us Lucuilus’s house, where Tiberius gave up the 
ghost; the grotto of Hercules; landed us at Agrippina’s tomb, 
walked us through two rows of sepulchres, and took us down into 
the Prscina Miratile. This is a ruin of great interest; it is ex- 
ceedingly perfect, and has forty-eight piers. Its use was to filter 
water for the Roman fleet, and the village of Bauli. Hence we 
crossed the bay to Pozzuoli, (the Puteoli of the bible,) landing ex- 
actly where saint Paul did—for Pietro said so—found our donkeys 


| that had been sent there to meet us, and ascended by a very pictu- 


resque road to Solfatara. This extinct volcano is thought by many 
to have a communication with Vesuvius, although more than twelve 
miles distant, because when Vesuvius is in eruption, Solfatara 
emits no smoke ; but when the former is quiet, it sends up a great 
volume. In numerous places we saw smoke rising from the ground, 
which is so hot as to be extremely uncomfortable to walk on; from 
one small cavity in particular it issues with a loud hissmg sound, 


| and by loosening the earth around the fissure, stones were whirled 


| about with great force 


Native sulphur abounds here ; indeed the 
rocks seem almost formed of it ; there are extensive manufactories 
of it, and of alum in this place, and the caldrons are made to boil 
by placing them in the hot ashes. We threw down a large stone 
with violence upon the earth, and the sound was similar to that of 
reverberation from an immense cavity; indeed they say this, as 
well as Naples, is entirely hollow undermeath, and yet people live 
in both places without cread. A visit to the remains of the temple 
of Jupiter Serapis, finished our day; three of its enormous co- 
lumns are yet standing ; fragments of others are scatiered around ; 
the altar, brass rings, vase for the ashes of the victims, and the 
baths, are extant. 

I cannot tell you how much I have been interested in all these 
things—and vet the quantity of miserable wretches that continual- 


| ly obtrude themselves upon one, makes a visit to Italy, otherwise 


so delightful and fascinating, almost painful. I had not the least 
idea that so much degradation could be; I do not know whether 
there is much unhappiness in the case. I should rather think not ; 
for the climate renders a house not at all necessarv, and the like 
may be said for clothes—and they come begging and calling them- 
selves paurrt muserabil:, with laughing faces ; all but the poor blind 
creatures. It is astonishing how many are wholly or partly so, here ; 
what can be the reason’ And there are some hideous specimens of 
deformity, who, to gain a sous, will expose their misfortunes to your 
full view, thereby turning your pity to abhorrence and disgust 
Italy may indeed be called the “land of memory,” surely there is 
little in its present state to admire or revere. It is sunk, degraded, 
lost ; is it possible that it can ever rise again? 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


MONEY. 

Alas' what a thing is poverty 

Among the fallen on evil days 

*Tis crime, and fear, and infamy, 

And houseless want; in frozen ways 

Wandering ungarmented ; and pain, 

And worse than all, that inward stain, 

Foul self-contempt, which drowns in sneers 

Youth’s starlight smile, and makes its tears 

First like hot gail, then dry for ever' 

‘Riches are not happiness,” say many old prosers generally 

** well-to-do” in the world—granted ; neither is poverty directly 
and absolutely misery ; but if she be not, she is near akin—she is 
“mother of miseries,’ and has, in truth, as swarming and ill-favor- 
ed a progeny, ofall shapes and sizes, as can well be conceived, from 
full-grown evils down to small, petty nuisances. As it often hap- 
pens, the junior portion of her offspring are the worst to be endured. 
They have not the deadly stings and matured malignancy of the 
elder evils, but are more fretful, teazing, irritating, and annoy ing ; 
and are that set of imps that are perpetually pestering men in mid- 
dimg circumstances, or rather, on the borders or confines thereof, 


' but whom an increasing deficiency of, and an increasing necessity 


' as quite high or low enough for one who neither « 


for, the circulating medium, is gradually dragging down to that class 


of “despisable vagabonds,” as Cooper's housekeeper calls them— 


the poor. Be not afraid, ye men of millions, I am not about to 
make any drafts upon your sympathy, [ am not about to attempt to 
draw, a-la-Banim, any fearful, loathsome, haggard picture of po- 
verty and its effects. Such pictures do little good, and much harm 
They have the tendency to sere and render callous the feelings 


rs of divine charity 


rather than excite pity, or open the we ll-sprin 
Besides, the superlative 1s not my line ; the positive or comparative 
leals in celestial 
bliss nor ineffable wo, but am content to peddle in the s:mall-ware 
of mere human troubles and inconveniences 

To want money is to want “honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends ,” it is to want respect and sympathy, and the ordinary cour- 


tesies of society ; besides, occasionally, victuals. The possession 


| or non-possession of it makes the difference whether life is to be 


an enjoyment or a task ; whether it is to be a walk over a smooth, 
verdant lawn, amid fragrant flowers and aromatic shrubs, and ail 
things that minister pleasure to the senses ; or a wearisome up-hill 
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journey through thorns and briars, and other disgracious impedi- i] tivate it, and then you will not care whether these things are so 


ments. 
exultingly along like the free, full-blooded courser, or wend your 
way wearily and slow like the laden and despised pack-horse. 

To want money, in a high state of civilization, is to be a kind of 
slave ; it is, at least, to be dependent on the whims and capricesof 
others, instead of indulging in all the pleasant eccentricities or ori- 
ginalities to which your temperament may prompt you ; it is to have 
to rise soon when you wish to lie late, and go to bed early in order 
to be enabled to do so; it is to have to eat indiscriminate provender, 
instead of making a judicious selection from the * delicious juices 
of meats and fishes ;” it is to have to live in unwholesome and anti- 
respectable neighborhoods, and mix in daily communion with peo- 
ple whose ways are not your ways ; it is to be a drudge, a hack, a 
machine, worked for the profit and advantage of others until the 
springs are broken ; it is to be omitted in family celebrations, and 
roam about invitationless at christmas ; it is to have to put up with 
equivocal nods and recognitions in the streets—to have your friends 
look into print-shop windows as you approach, and suddenly bring 
their admiration of the engraver's skill to a period as soon as you 
have passed by ; it is to feel all delicate sensibilities, all free gene- 
rous feelings, all ardent and aspiring thoughts checked and crushed 
within you by a petty but overbearing necessity ; it is to have to 
suffer at once the greatest misfortunes and the most contemptible 
vexations ; to have family affections and social friendships uprooted 
and destroyed, and to be obliged to be uncomfortably careful of 
coats, hats, and other habiliments. It is to live * a man forbid ;” 
or it is to become an exile from your native land—an outcast, a 
wanderer in foreign and unhealthy climes, hunting for the yellow in- 
dispensable, until you are of the color of the metal you are in quest 
of ; until the temper becomes soured, the feelings deadened, the 
heart indurated, and the liver in an improper state. How beautifully 
has Leyden portrayed his own fate and feelings, and those of thou- 
sands of others, in that pure gem of poetry, the “ Address to an In- 
dian gold coin” — 

* For thee—for thee, vile yellow slave ! 
I left a heart that loved me true ; 
I cross'd the tedious ocean wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new ; 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither'd heart—the grave, 
Dark and untimely met my view, 
And al! forthee! vile yellow slave !” 
To lack money is to lack a passport or admission ticket into the 
pleasant places of God's earth—to much that is wonderful and glo- 
rious in nature, and nearly all that is rare, and curious, and enchant- 
ing in art; or if you do travel about in a small way, it is to have 
that most miserable, rascally, intrusive and disagreeable of all tra- 
veling companions—economy, yoked to you; to be under a conti- 
nual restraint from his presence ; to feel unable to give your mind 
freely andcheerfully up to the scene before you ; and in the contem- 
plation of a magnificent view, or a piece of hoar antiquity, to have 
the wretch whisper in your ear the probable cost of your pleasura- 
ble sensations; it is to have a continual contest carried on in your 
sensorium between pleasure and prudence ; it 1s to submit to small 
inconveniences and petty insults at inns for the accommodation of 
travelers, where, above all places on earth, the men of money shine 
out with the most resplendent glory, and the unmonied become the 
most truly insignificant; it is, in fact, to have all your enjoyments 
diminished and annoyances aggravated ; to have pleasure almost 
transmuted into pain, or at least, to have “ such shadow of vexa- 
tion’’ thrown over it as materially to change its complexion ; and 
when all is over—journey done and expenses paid—it is to feel a 
sort of mean remorse as you reckon up your past expenditure, and 
ponder over the most probable remedial ways and means for the 
future. 

The two things most difficult of discovery, next to the passage 
round the north pole, are talent in a poor man, and dullness in a 
rich one; therefore, to want money, is to want wit, humor, elo- 
quence, in fact capacity of every kind, or, at the best, if they be not 
altogether denied, to have such a duty levied upon them—such an 
oppressive drawback—that the rich man with inferior wares, is able 
to beat the poor one whenever they come into competition. For 
instance, the most casual observer of men and manners must have 
noticed that in company a joke from a man of five thousand pounds 
per annum, elicits more admiration, and produces infinitely more 


hilarity and good humor, than ten equally good from a man worth | 


five hundred pounds. Oh! it is perfectly wonderful the raciness 
and point that an abundance of temporalities impart to a rather dull 
saying. Besides, a jest from a man in the receipt of a contempti- 
ble income, by some strange fatality invariably changes its nature, 
It is that sort 
of thing which grave gentlemen and prudent matrons designate by 
the word “unbecoming” Now all this, though visible to the 
meanest capacity, might puzzle a philosopher ; he would be as un- 
able to comprehend it as he would the curious sympathy which evi- 
dently exists between sterling wit and superfine cloth, that mutually 
assist and set off each other. Many a quaint conceit and rare piece 
of pleasantry has altogether lost its effect, and fallen pointless in 
consequence of the speaker's garments not being of that texture, or 
possessed of that freshness which is altogether desirable. The mo- 
ral, good reader, to be deduced from all this is—that you be not | 
petulant and acrimonious because these things are so, but that, if | 
endowed with a “ money-making disposition,” you assiduously cul- | 


and becomes little better than sheer impertinence 





It makes the difference whether you have to go bounding | or not. 


The want of money too, I am inclined to think, produces physical 


_ changes which have not as yet been sufficiently noticed by the fa- | 


culty. It causes a gradual and considerable accumulation of bile, 
which lies lurking in the system, until the incivilities of friends, or 
the importunities of creditors, cause it to become completely viti- 


_ ated or inspissated ; after which a man, especially one predisposed to 


melancholy and contemplation, looks at every thing on earth through 
a pair of yellow spectacles. The unhappy patient becomes satu- 
rated, body and mind, with jaundice ; he shuns the society of his 
fellow men, buttons his coat up to his chin, pulls his hat over his 
eyes, deposits his hands in the pockets of his small-clothes, and 
takes extraordinary long walks into the country. But even the fair 
face of nature becomes changed; the barrenness of his pockets 
throws a corresponding sterility over the landscape, deducting * the 
glory from the grass and splendor from the flower.” The blossom- 
ing of the earth is no longer pleasant to his sight, or the music of 
the merry warblers of the woods delightful to his ear. His “ heart 
is out of joint,” and all nature seems to be filled with unpleasing 


| comparisons between his own state and hers. He stalks about with 


lowering brow and upturned lip, an unpleasant discord amid the 
universal harmony and fitness of things. At this juncture, let in- 
telligence arrive of a heavy legacy left him by some appropriately 
defunct distant relative—and lo! the change! It is as a dark cloud 
passing from the sun. Monsieur Il Penseroso becomes L’ Allegro 
in a twinkling. He draws his hands from the extensive vacuum in 


which they have been dangling, takes the yellow spectacles from | 


his eyes, raises his hat from his brow, unbuttons his coat, and turns, 
with a feeling of leisurely enjoyment, to welcome the fresh spring 
breeze. The song of birds, and the odor of flowers, are again grate- 
ful to his senses. The rivulet tinkles once more pleasantly in his 
ear, and the cheerful song of the lark finds a corresponding echo in 
his own bosom. He indulges no longer in speculations on the vani- 
ty and insufficiency of things, but hies homeward cheerful, free, 
enfranchised, independent. He orders an approved cookery book, 
lies a-bed and studies it, and marvels, in a short time, how melan- 
choly ever gained a footing in this mighty pleasant world. Oh mo- 
ney, money '—marvellous indeed are the changes thou canst pro- 
duce. Would that I were a bank director! Cc 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 

THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS 

Pyrnacoras is the first of those, with whose writings we are 
acquainted, that maimtained the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls ; but it is generally supposed that he borrowed his principal 
notions concerning it from the schools of Egypt, and that therefore 
he is not to be considered as its sole author. However this may 
be, 3¢ certainly derives its chief credit from him, as its ablest ad- 
vocate and supporter. He believed that the human soul migrated 
from the body of one animal to that of another, and that in this 
manner its existence might be preserved to the latest ages of the 
world. To render this the more plausible, he mentions the various 
bodies which his own soul was conscious of having inhabited ; and 
we think it would be highly curious to our readers to trace it during 
its successive stages, until it came to reside in the bosom of Py- 
thagoras. But, however little dependence may be placed upon his 
relations, or however absurd his opinions may appear, yet other phi- 
losophers have maintained notions altogether as improbable. Plato 
told his disciples, that after a revolution of certain centuries, all 
things would return to their former state, and that he should again 
meet them in the same person within the wails of the academy 
Some of the ancient sages thought that after death our souls would 
wander about in those places which we had occupied whilst living, 
and that they would be particularly fond of frequenting old houses, 
churchyards, dark groves, and such gloomy recesses. The most learn- 
ed of the Arabians supposed that the soul and body perished together ; 
but that the former would be raised again at the last day, and would 
then be endowed with new and more active energies. It is said 
that the wisest of the native Americans believed that this rational 
principle existed not only in men, beasts, plants, but even in stones, 
and the hardest substances. In this manner the brahmins of India, 
the magi of Persia, the philosophers of Europe, and, in short, the 
learned men of ail nations, have speculated about the soul; some 
of whom have thought it to be annihilated at death, others to wan- 
der here on earth, others to pass into the bodies of various anunals, 
and others to fly to a world which will be suited to its convenience 
and happiness. But almost all of them have agreed as to its im- 
mortality. Indeed the soul seems to have a certain consciousness 
of its own worth and excellence ; and it cannot easily harbor the idea 
that it shall sink into nothingness, and thus share a worse fate than 
unthinking matter, which ts so much its inferior. As for myself, I 
have ever indulged in the belief of its immortality; and whilst I 
have speculated with other philosophers, | have always felt a con- 
sciousness of my own weakness, and of my utter incapacity to 


comprehend so sublime a doctrine The following ramble and in- 


| cidents occurred to me immediately after reading the system of | 
Pythagoras. 


It was in that part of autumn when nature exhibits the most 
striking tokens of decay in the falling of the leaf, the sallow com- 
plexion of the grass, and the withered appearance of the various 


and contention of business, in order to indulge in those gloomy re- 
flections which the season was calculated to inspire, and which have 
a tendency to lead the soul to the contemplation of its own immor- 
tality. For this purpose I chose a portion of the country which was 


' 
| 


the least frequented, and m which I commenced my solitary ramble 
My path wound along through variegated landscapes, slopmg fields, 
and beautiful woodlands, until at length I found myself m one of the 
wildest recesses of an American wilderness. As I began to be 
somewhat fatigued with my wanderings, I sat me down upon a gen- 
tle hillock, which was darkly shaded by a profusion of trees, that 
had imterwoven their branches in close alliance. The stillness of 
the forest, the melancholy appearance of nature, and the unaccus 
tomed loneliness to which I was subjected, served to arouse my 
feelings to a degree of excitement which bordered almost on in- 
sanity, and which could not long be indulged in without an imyury 
to the understanding. As I was fast sinking in this profound reverie, 
a strange voice fell upon my ear, and suddenly called me to my 
senses. What was my surprise on behelding before me a figure, 
which I could scarcely deem to be human, on account of its pos 
sessing those sage and venerable features that I conceived to belong 


The old man immediately discovered my 


only to angele natures 
astonishment, and addressed me in words so gentle as to svothe 
me into a calm and placid temper. When he saw my first emo- 
tions had subsided, he seated himself beside me upon a mose- 
grown stone, and spoke nearly as follows 

* Tt is not permitted to inferior beings to preserve the conscious 
ness of a previous existence; and hence they are entirely ignorant 
of the many changes which they have experienced, and of the dif 
ferent degrees of animation through which they have successively 
traveled. Know, then, that the human soul is without beginning, 
and that it is eternal in its duration. !t would almost exceed the 
bounds of calculation to enumerate the various bodies through 
which it passes before it attains even to the perfection of man; but 
when we view it in its higher progress, we shall be astonished at 
the rapidity and multitude of its advances, and shall immediately 
lose ourselves in wonder and admiration These successive trans 
migrations are che several links of a cham, which connects the 
lowest order of being with that of the highest and most exalted. No 
soul can rise from a lower to a lngher rank until it has become fully 


perfected in virtue, and until its capacities are sufficiently enlarged 


to enter upon such a station. The history of thy own soul, sines 
it has inhabited the human body, is somewhat singular; and I will 
relate to thee its pilgrimage, in order that thou mavest avoid those 
vices which have hitherto confined it to so mean a tenement.” 
At these words I hung my head in confusion, whilst the old may 
procec ded to the relation 
“ Thy soul first made its appearance in the human form imme 

diately preceding the reign of Tiberius Cwsar, and in the midst ol 
those bloody persecutions which have disgraced the annals of the 
Roman empire. ‘Thy parentage was mean, and thy education poor ; 
but nature had endowed thee with those shining qualities, which 
could not but attract the attention of thy sovereign. Tiberius no 
sooner assumed the reins of authority, and become acquainted with 
thy many services, than he raised thee from the ranks of a common 
soldier to that of an adile; and so pleasing didst thou render thy 
self in this capacity, that thou wast soon made proconsul over the 
province ef Judea. In the administration of this provinetal govern 
ment, thou becamest even more notorions than thy master for thy 
excessive cruelty, for thy bitter persecutions, and for thy many acts 
of open violence No cliristian was ever arraigned before thy 
tribunal that escaped with impunity ; and so great was thy enmity 
towards these innocent sectaries, that many of them were ordered 
to be put to death without even being questioned as to their guilt, 
or permitted to spe ak m theu own defence Such was thy extor- 
tion and thy avarice, that Judea was dramed of tts wealth, in order 
to enrich thyself, and to satisfy the imperious demands of the Ro- 
man treasury. But this career of tyranny and blood was of short 
duration 4 for thy cruelty armed agaimet thee a de sperate peasant, 
who slew thee in the hall of thy palace, and im the very midst of 
thy attendants. Thy soul immediately passed imto the body of a 
‘lion ; and thou wert now condemned to roam the forest for a long 
penod as a beast of prev, im order to atone for thy past errors, and 
thy much wickedness.’ 
I shuddered to think that JT had been such a monster 
of those dusky 


Ethiops, who dwell amidst the mountams of the moon, and slake ther 


“ Thy soul next found itself in the bosom of one 
thirst in the never-failing sources of the Nile. Like the rest of thy 
tribe, thy mind was never raised to the contemplation of the fret 
cause, and thy whole life was passed in entire ignorance of the 
simplest principles of truth and reason. Contented merely with 
the gratification of thy animal passions, thou didst in no wise sur 
pass the brutes except in conning and artifice. Even in this state 
of extreme savageness, thou wast so much addicted to theft that it 


‘ 


seemed to be thy sole business to pilfer articles of food and orna 


ment from thy unsuspecting brethren. Thy soul was accordingly 
sentenced to do penance im the body of a fox, which thou didst 
mostly resemble in thy conduct.” 

“ No wonder,” thought I, “ that this earth strll continued to be 
my residence.” 
| ‘Again thy soul emerged into the human shape, and for this 
time thou didst figure as a man of rank and quality. Though the 
| greatest pains were taken with thy education, yet on account of thy 


species of plants, that I determined to retire a while from the noise ;; dullness and stupidity thou didst make but little progress in the im- 
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provement of thy understanding. But the beauty of thy person, 
and the splendor of thy nobility, were sufficient to eclipse thy igno- 
rance ; and as these bright spots were alone noticed by the multi- 
tude, thou wert enabled to appear as a man of worth and excel- 
lence. It was not necessary for thee to engage in schemes of 
wealth and ambition, since thou wast already made the heir of a 
princely fortune. Thy noble father no sooner died, and left thee in 
the enjoyment of his household, than a large train of servants came 
to do obedience to their new master. They strived to outvie each 
other in officiousness and servility. One pampered thee with the 
choicest dainties, another perfumed thee, another arranged thy 


dress and ornaments, and another satisfied thy little wants and de- 


sires. ‘Thus, in a short time, thou becamest both a glutton and a 
drunkard 
thou wast not able to move without assistance ; and if at any time 
one of thy servants appeared to be a little remiss in his duty, it was 
But whilst 


Thy natural indolence increased to such an extent, that 


immediately punished as treason against thy person 
thou wast thus indulging in thy ease, and tyrannizing over thy do- 
mestics, thy own death happily rid them of their burden. Thy soul 
now took possession of a sloth, and remained for a long time in 
this mopish animal.” 

This recital mad« 
wished for once that | had not been made acquainted with my past 


the very blood curdle in my veins; and I 


history 

“ Afterwards thou didst act the human part in the capacity of a 
Mean and obscure in thy origin, wealth was made the great 
Ina 


tailor 
object of thy ambition, and the sole end of all thy actions 
short time thou didst accumulate so large a fortune as to excite the 
envy of the richest men in the kingdom ; but such was thy sordid- 


ness and thy avarice, that thou didst not lay aside the 


goose and 
thy shears, but made even a more vigorous use of thy professional 
Instruments 
of any emergency 
thou didst famish thyself even to skin and bones ; 


shaggy was thy apparel, that thou wast once taken to the alms- 


Not a penny was ever taken from thy coffers in case 
whatsoever. In the midst of all thy treasures 


and so mean and 


house, and but for the timely notice of thy acquaintance, wouldst 

have been put on public charity. ‘Thus thou didst literally starve thy- 

self; and thy sou! passed into a shrimp, where it tarried fora season 

“Thou need’st not be surprised to learn that thy soul next took 

possession of its present body; and it is to be hope d that thou wilt 
’ 


so devote thy life 
that thou wilt be able for this time to rise above the level of huma- 


to virtue, 


nity, and to be classed among a higher and nobler order of beings.’ 

The voice ceased, and I looked up; but the old man had vanish- 
ed from my sight. This may have been a dream, a vision; but it 
appears to me like a reality | know that I wandered im the woods; 
I am sensible that [ sat down upon the hillock ; and T believe that 
Sir Walter Scott has 


shown that spirits do sometimes assume a tangible shape, and con 


I saw and heard what | have mentioned 


verse with mortals; and I cannot but think that this old man was 
the shade of Pythagoras At least my conviction is so strong, and 
[have such good reason to believe that the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis is true, that I have set about reforming my life, and have de- 
termined to spend the remainder of it in such a manner, that I shall 
not again sink into a brute, or be compelled to perform another pil- 
grimage in the human bedy. I wish that each one of my readers 
should do likewise ; and that we might all find a reformation in ou 


manners Tue E—sr 





SELECT ESSAYS. 


EMPTY 

I woutp not have my fair r 
away my life in a “bachelor’s elysium” or a “paradise of coquets, 
or that all my days have been devoted to “Love ina village.’ 7 
hare done the state some service, in the days that tried men’s so/ 
and have had my own blistered with many a weary march. his 
explanation will no doubt dispel any surprise which may have arisen 
m the reader's mind when the title of this paper first caught his eve; 
for if there is any class of citizens in this vast republic, who are pe- 
culiarly fitted and prepared by expericnce to expatiate with accuracy 
and feeling on the subject of empty pockets, it is composed of those 
gentlemen who follow to the field a warlike chief. It is not neces- 
sary to state to what corps | belonged, nor will I be called upon, I 
trust, to exhibit mv commission, or give a countersign: It will be 
sufficient for my present purpose to assure my fair readers that al 
though I now languish at the feet of beauty, or listen to the inspira 
tions of the muse, | have in verity earned the nght iv “shoulder my 
erutch and show how fields were won.” 

I shall now proceed to relate an adventure which happened to me 
when I was a young man and a soldier. It was about nine years 
ago. I was then about twenty-one years old, but nobody would 
have taken me for more than eighteen. 1 was returning home from 
a severe tour of duty upon the frontiers, and wore in my features and 
habiliments the aspect of a “poor gentleman.” ~My face was sallow 
and sunburnt—my cash low—my coat threadbare, and my epaulet 
tarnished; as for my laurels, they were not vet in bloom. 

It was about sunrise in the morning—a delwhtful morning in Oc- 
tober—when a waiter at the city-hotel in New-York roused me from 
a sound slumber to anounce that the steamboat was about to depart, 
and that a porter waited for my trunk. Having discharged my bill, 
and made all the necessary arrangements on the preceding evening, 
1 had only to throw on my clothes and follow the bearer of my bag 
gage, who paced Broadway with rapid strides. The street waz 
filled with truant passengers like myself, some yawning from their 
broken slumbers, some grumbling from a half-finished breakfast, 
some fretting about their baggage, and some were in high spirits 
All was commotion in the street and on the wharf. The bell was 


POCKETS, 
lers to suppose, that T have dreamed 























ringing, and the captain ef the steamboat bellowing like a madman— 
“ll swear I won't wait for nara man, woman or child, breaten— 
cast off that cable there forard—stand by to clap on the steam! 
If people won't come in time I won't wait—If I do’’————“‘ Nobody 


aml to the attainment of knowledge, 


wants you to wait,” thought I, for I was now on board; and the 


| boat was soon paddling her way through the water. 


It was indeed a delightful morning, and the passengers crowded to | 


the deck. Bright eyes and dull ones, drowsy heads and all, seemed 
to feel the vivifying effect of the beauteous scene and the calm hour. 
The soldiers were on dnil at Governor's Island, the fatigue parties 
were at work, the drums were beating—all was bustle. But the wa- 
ter, and the surrounding shores, how serene, how lovely! As the 
eye wandered over the blue expanse—but perhaps my fair reader 
has never been at New- York—has never seen the North river, nor 
the East river, nor the Battery, nor Governor's Island, nor the Nar- 
rows—if so, my poor dear unfortunate reader, it is utterly impossi- 
ple to convey to thee any adequate idea of the picturesque beauties 
of New-York harbor, and the highest puint of my success would be 
to make thy mouth water like that of Tantalus. I could indeed, if I 
had not long since disposed of my instruments, and almost forgot- 
ten their use, put my little knowledge of military topography in re- 
quisition, and sketch the commanding points of the landscape. I 
could exhibit the labors of “the patriotic diggers,” display the last 
scene of Decatur’s glory, and designate the spot where Hamilton 
fell, and the monument erected to his memory. But I beg to be ex- 
cused—and to assure the reader that although I cannot enable him 
to participate in the pleasure, all these scenes, and the incidents at- 
tached to them, were glowing richly upon my fancy as the steamboat 
cleft her rapid way through the silent waters. 

But my attention was soon drawn to the busy, the smiling and 
the contented faces 
ance of my fellow-passengers. Fresh from the scenes of tumult and 
danger—from the daily contemplation of hardy soldiers, lurking bor- 
derers, and sturdy woodsmen—from camps which, though contain- 
ing the bravest of men, were surrounded by the worst of women 
with a heart sickened among the gloomy scenes of the hospital, 
and yearning after repose, I gazed with delight upon my country- 
men. I marked the elegance of one, the neatness of another, and 
the suavity of a third—and contrasting this placid and cheerful dis- 
play of national happmess, with the vice, deyection, and disease 
which I had left behind, my heart was filled with delight. 
greetings, and friendly interchanges of civility were circulating round 
me; Lonly was unknown and solitary—but I reflected that I too 
should soon be surrounded by warm hearts and long remembered 
faces, und should feel a parent's embrace and sister's kiss. 





Strolling towards the cabin-door, 1 now observed a large hand- | 


bill, the “ Rules and Regulations of this Boat,’ perspicuously set forth 
in legible characters. It was announced in this document, that short- 
ly after the boat should get under way, a bell should be rung to sum- 
mon the passengers to the clerk's room, where they were to pay for 
their passages, and be entitled to a seat at the breaktast table. A gen- 
tleman who stood near me, perusing this unportant information, now 
turned to the captain, whose unpatience had by this time subsided 
into a tulerable degree of calmness, and observed, * Would it not be 
better, captain your passengers discharge their fare before 
they get on board?) You must sometimes be umposed upon under 
your present regulations.” 

“Not at all,’ sad the captain; “very few persons travel in this 
way, who have not honor enough to pay—and as for the slippery 
chaps, I watch them, and I know one of them as soon as I see him." 

The bell now sounded, and I hastened towards the clerk's desk, 
when, feeling for my pocket-book, what was my consternation to 
find it gone! I felt all my pockets, but found it not—I hastened to 
my trunk, but it was not there—the pocket-book was lost. Most 
people would, on such an occasion, have made an immediate and 
loud outery, but I had learned from the rules and articles of war the 
danger of giving false ala; , and by my general, who, though nick- 
named old Jake, was a wise man and a good soldier, I had been 
taught that we should not discover our weakness to the enemy. 1 
had learned too in travelling, that nothing is considered as a surer 
sign of a slippery chap than an empty pocket 

I therefore cme Rr as much composure as possible, and returning 
to the deck strolled up and down, like a sentry upon post, revolving 
what was best to be dune. Perhaps there might be a bank-note lurk- 
ing in some of my pockets. I was aware that this was the worst 
place in the world to look for a b: but stil, 1 was a careless 
fellow, and sometimes stowed my cash in odd places. 


Teo THLaAKE 





Upon this 
suggestion, my pock« ts were searched anew, and a thorongh inqu- 
sition had through every hole and corner of my trunk—a bank-not 
in my pocket, indeed! Tmight as well lave expected to find the sea- 
serpent there! However, my commissariat bad not been deficient the 
day before—I will not name the sum in deposit, but it was sufficient, 
I had given all the leose change in my pocket to the servants at the 
tavern, and the porter who carried my trunk—the rest was in my 
pocket-book, and th pocket-book was—where? I had arrived at 
New-York the preceding day, had gone to the theatre at mght, and 
recollected having had it while there. 1 had returned to the hotel 
late at night, and had discharged my bill, but whether from the con- 
tents of the said pocket-book, or from the loose change in my pocket, 
I could not tell. My heart and head had been too full of the sorrows 
ot Juliet to dwell on such trash as bank-bils and dollars—but now, 


| I thought, 


“ How happy could [ be with either 


thing was certain, my mo- 
» of the 


I was, indeed, weary of conjecture: one 
ney was gone!—and locking my trunk, I walked to the s 
vessel, and leaned over, gazing at the water in deep reverie! 

The surface of the water was unrutiled, and as I looked upon it in 
painful thought, my agitated mind began to acquire a congenial se- 
renity. Where now, I thought 








“Where now, ye lying vanities of life, 


Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train, 
Where are ye now?” 





I stretched my eyes to the shore, and measured the distance—“On 
such a night as this, Leander swam the Hellespont; and why 
should not Lieutenant -immortalize himself by swimming the 
East mver? I had but to leap in, a few minutes would bring me to 
the shore, and L could march to Philadelphia—but Leander swam by 
moonlight, and there was a lady in the case; besides, I had had 
marching enough, I had no provisions, and could not carry off my 
was in the enemy's country, it was true, without the 
means of carrying on the war—but to retreat and leave my bag- 
gage !—"*Old Jake” never taught me that! } ‘ 
The more I thought upon my situation, the more complicated, the 
more painful were my reflections. I was among total strangers— 
there was not aface around me that I had ever seen, not an eye that 
would recognize me. I could not boast that genteel outside which 
is the common passport to civility—my tarnished vestments pre- 
sented no very inviting appearance—my face was red and blistered 
by the sun—these might be taken as the indications of intemperance. 
I fancied that I exhibited the counterfeit presentiment of one of those 
slippery chaps alluded to by the captain. When my inability to com- 
ply with their lawful requisitions should be announced, what unge- 
nerous surmises would be formed by this rough sailor and his hawk- 
eved clerk! If my frelings lds led rude re- 


raygage 


} 
Sit 1 not At USSSA by 


the gay, the respectable, and the decent appear- | 


Cheerful | 


; 
| marks, they would be equally galled by supercilious looks and silent 
|| suspicions. : 

Something must be done. I might appeal to the generosity of the 
captain; but I was to be his passenger only to Brunswick—how 
should I get thence to Philadelphia? Besides, I did not like his looks. 
I paced the deck with rapid strides, and with a sensation of real pain 
at my heart. My profession had led me through innumerable dan- 
gers; I had faced men in honorable fight, but I could not cope the 
redoubted commander of a steamboat, and challenge the inquisitive 
glances of a crowd of strangers. ; 

The passengers were now crowding to the clerk’s room with open 
pocket-books, or returning from it securing their purses, and button- 
ing their pocket flaps. Many of those gentlemen were doubtless 
going to Philadelphia; I might frankly acknowledge to one of them 
my situation, and solicit a loan, to be repaid on my arrival. But 
he might doubt my word. I thought of Jeremy Diddler a thousand 
times, and wished for his easy knack of making useful acquaint- 
ances. I began to scrutinize the faces of my fellow-travellers—and 
endeavored to find among them a generous, confiding physiognomy. 
I found some cold, polite faces—some foppish faces—some ale 
faces—and a great many common-place taces, which said nothing. 
There was one gentleman, whose countenance pleased me. He was 
a middle-aged, tine-looking man--easy and genteel in his deport- 
ment—with a noble eye and thoughtful features. I approached him, 
but at that moment a couple of fine girls, who had been lounging over 
the deck, addressed him as their father, and I shrunk back. They 
were beautitul—the rays of beneficence beamed from their eyes; but 
}a young gentleman does not like to disclose his poverty to the ladies, 
who of all things have a particular antipathy to empty pockets. 

There was a young gentleman of an open pleasing countenance, 
with whom I now entered into conversation. He was quite accessi- 
ble, communicative, and even voluble, and I was about to open my 
heart to him—but he ran on—became familiar, vulgar, and disagree- 
‘able. IT turned from him in disgust. , 

“Come, gentlemen, be expeditious, if you please,” bawled the cap- 
tain, “breakfast is on the table.’ 1 turned unimediately towards a 
gentleman of respectable appearance, whose sun-browned features 
announced him to have been a traveller. 1 addressed him, learned 
that we were destined to the same city, and told him my story. The 
old gentleman looked at me for a moment with an inquisitive glance, 
then drawing forth his poekct-book presented it, ond desired me to 
take what I wanted, I did so—presented him with my address, re- 
ceived his, and hastemme to the clerk, discharged his claim in ume 
to take my seat at the breakfast table. 

This was one of the petty inewents of life, 


I but caused me more 
pain than I have sometimes experienced under real affliction ; so true 
is it that we can bear any evils with greater composure than those 
which touch our pnde, and that of all misfortunes there 1s none to be 
dreaded more than an empty pocket, 
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THE NEW-YORK STAGE 


Avsetis, Clara Fisher, Mr. Hill and Mr. Reynoldson have, 
principal attractions at the Park. In- 


Mrs 


for the last fortnight, been th 


disposi m preverte d our attendance on the evening of Mr. Adams's 
benefit. We understand, however, that his performance of Hamlet 


gave much satisfaction to a numerous and fashionable audience. 
Mozart's celebrated opera of the Magic Flute is in active preparation, 
and will shortly be brought forward under the direction, as we learn, 
of Mr. Horn At the American theatre, Mr. Woodworth’'s new farce 
of “ Blue Laws, or eighty vears ago,” has been several times repre- 
sented with marked approbation. ‘Thisis the second successful piece 
that this author has turmshed the stage in the course of a few weeks. 
The Richnond-hill has recently been doing a pretty fair business, 
El Hyder has been produced by the equestrian company. 


SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 
BY JOMN HOWARD PAYNE. 

Aronment.— Early in life, Bianca of Naples returned the love of the 
reckless and enthusiastic Hyppolito; but his father thought a weal- 
thier wife might be found, and sent the youth abroad; at sea he was 
wrecked, but saved by pirates and detained a captive. Being sup- 
yosed dead by his family and Bianea, she is at length prevailed on to 
isten to a new suitor, She weds a Spaniard by the name of Alvar, 
jually a devotee to her and to the fine arts, and who met her when 
he visited Italy on a tour of taste. Hyppolito, escaping, returns and 
hears that his betrothed is lost to him. In madness he pursues her 
to her dwelling in Barcelona; and being skilled in the pencil, obtains 
aceess to her husband by spreading his fame abroad as an Italian 
painter of eminence, hurrying throt gh the city Alvar has seen his 
sketches, and earnestly desires from him a portrait of Bianca. Ona 
carnival night, when she is masked for the festivites, Hyppolito con- 
sents, as a special favor to Don Alvar, to spare an hour tora sitting. 
His object may be guessed to disclose hime 
self. and earry her away with him in the confusion of the masquer- 
ade The eiven describes the introduction of the nnagin- 
ed painter. 


en 


It is a delirous desire 


scene her 








Scexe.—An apartment in Don Alvar’s we at Barcelona. 
Fusis—stalues—an easel—swing glass—painting apparatus. 
Don Alvar enters, leading Bianca, both sumptuously habited in 
masquerade dresses, Bianca as a sultana., Hyppolito follows as 
a painter, completely diseuised. He takes his colors and pencils 
from an attendant hile he arranges them and reconnoitere 
“the room, Alr and Bianca concerse part ul the front, 
Bianca. (to Alvar aside.) Whois this painter?) Wer't not well, 
my lord, 

That he should come to-morrow, not to-mght! 

His look is strange. You must not leave me here— 

I know not why—I feel a sudden dread— 

His countenance is wild—what is his name ? 

] , 


Alrar. And why so fanciful, my gentle love 

The signor'’s name is Manso—known to all 

As a most famous artist. He has come 

To Barcelona but this morn; and — 

rrow—heaven knows where ! 

place ; 

The one that suits your art?) Sit here, Bianca 

(Aside to her.) How your hand trembles! I'll stay with you, love! 
Hyp. (Preparing to paint.) A little from the light—a little more— 

(Aside.) His glance those lights will show my face. 

(He tries to sketch and stops.) Pray you, my lord, a little further 

back— 

The light falls on your robe; or, take your place, 

(Your pardon, lord.) behind me, till the sketch - 

Ismade. (He tries, and flings down the pencil in texation.) 

Corpo di Gieve, wrong! This crowd of hghts, 


(Pointing with a fretted gesture to the lamps on the table.) 


es 


to Hyppolitv)—Sir, this is the 
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Ale. (To Cariola.) Go; carry off those lamps, their varying blaze 

Will mar the pencil. Benedetto! 

Order the train to hold themselves prepared 

To wait upon your lady to the fete. 

[| Benedetto oui athe servants go out, carrying the lamps, and lear- 
ing but one light beside the easel. Hyppolito paints. 
Hyp. Please you, fair lady, cast your eyes above. 

Ha! so—as if you gazed upon some star! 

(Looking at her.) Now press your hand—deeply—upon your heart 

As if you vowed that heart's fidelity 

And sealed it by your hopes of love in heaven. 

Air. A most romantic painter! But his art j 

Or finds men mad, or makes them so. That touch 

(Looking at the picture.) Is life—I see the master hand! How fine 

The power to fix the hue of beauty’s cheek, 

The sparkling of the diamond eye—the look 

That speaks without a tongue, yet speaks the soul 

Quicker than tongue e’er uttered. Glonous art! 

That, with the power of miracle, defies 

The truth of time, the blight of worldly wo, 

All earthly trouble! On its tablet smiles 

Beauty unsullied; cheeks unwash'd by tears; 

Lips that will ne’er grow pale with anxious sighs; 

Youth, love and loveliness, alike immortal! 

(He looks at the picture.) Magnificent! Divine! 

The artist does you justice, my Bianca. 

Bian. My lord turned flatterer! Nay, I fear I'll shame 

The Signor Manso’s pencil. 

Hyp. *Tis but honor'd 

Too highly in its subject. Now look down— 

Heavens, what a rich possession !—(¢o her.) But one smile— 

(As in soliloguy.) The arching of that brow—that dazzling eye— 

That lip, to wluch the budding of the rose 

Were colorless and chill. Thou paragon! 

Bianca. (Aside, agitated at half overhearing him.) 

What words are those? Some pressure on my soul } 

Tells me there's evil nigh! (Aside to Alrar.) Alvar! My lord! 

Stay by me. Will the signor soon be done ? 

Alr. Disturb him not, my love. He touches now 

The finest lines of his most lovely work. 

(Looking over the sketch.) Bravo, signor! A Titian were outdone 

With that delicious coloring. That glow 

Is worthy the Venetian. 

Hyp. 1 was his pupil— 

An idte one—but worshipped at his feet 

For some wild years, enamor'd of the fame, 

The glory that he threw around his land! 

But, when he died, I hated Venice fled— 

And wander d, on a painter's pilgrimage, 

To every shrine of loveliness 
Bianca. ( Aside.) He gazes on me strangely. If on earth 

There's magic in a glance—delusion wild, 

Or dangerous spell, tis in that fiery eye! 

Would that his work were done! 

(To Alvar.) How goes the hour, my lord? Your noble frend 

Will think his banquet scorned by our delay. 

Hyp. (Gazing on her.) One look, but one look, gentle lady, one, 

And all is finished. Pray you, draw aside 

That tress which hangs upon your brow like braids 

Of silk on ivory. (Aside.) There's a living smile! 

A glance that strikes the soul like sudden flame! 

Alr. (Gazing on the picture.) It grows in light and beauty,as the sky 

Before the rosy chanot of the morn! 

Signor, your task is finish’d for to-night— 

And richly finish’'d. | 

My lady wel! reminds me, *twill be late | 

Before we reach our kinsman’s. 

(To Bianca.) Come, my love! 

Bianca.( Aside.)Thanks, all ye saints that guard the heart from ill! 
Hyp. One moment more. This must be done to-night, 

Or maybe never. By to-morrow’s dawn 

I leave the walls of Barcelona. 

Bianca. Nay, Alvar, come—'tis finish’'d—lose no time— 

(Urging him.) We must not fail iv courtesy. 

Alv. (Looking at the picture.) "Tis beautiful! 

( Then turning to Bianca. Yet still, how feebly art 

Contends with nature, when that nature’s thine! 

He that can thaw the ice with pictured flame, 

Or banish darkness with a painted sun, 

Or fill the summer sky with painted gold, 

Or shower the spring’s sweet lap with painted buds, 

He may portray the living witchery 

Of woman in her beauty—but none else! 

Hyp. Fair lady, look again— 
Ale. Yes—rest awhile 

I will but go a moment, to command 

That all be ready for our cavalcade. 

(To Hyppolita.) Signor, the moment you sought is given 

I shall return, (7 Bianca,) as swift as thoughts of love! 
Hyp. (Looking after Alvar, aside.) He's gone! [Exit Alvar. | 

Now love and vengeance! 

(Starts up, throws off his disguise, and erclaims) Bianca! 
Bianca. ( Terrified and springing back.) Hyppolito! 

> * . * * . . . . 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1833. 


City of Washington.—Washington, during the recent session of | 
congress, has been unusually attractive. All its boarding-houses, 
hotels, and other ordinary receptacles for strangers, have been over- 
flowed. A good deal of style is seen there, and a variety of interest- 
ing character. The city, as every body knows, or ought to know, is a 
sprinkling of houses over a large plain, at such inordinate distances 
from each other as to render boot-making and hackney-coach driv- 
ing more than usually profitable trades. There is but one street, 
Pennsylvania-avenue, worthy of the name, which, from its length 
and breadth, and the fact that it is the grand thoroughfare, assumes 
an air of importance, although without displaying any fine buildings. 
The private residences of the great folks are away off in this direc- 
tion, and that, adding but little to the appearance of the town; and 
the citizens themselves live snugly and comfortably together, with 
no marked difference to distinguish them from the inhabitants of 
other large villages, except a somewhat arrogant demeanor, and per- ° 





|| adverture a contemptuous smile in the face of a New-Yorker or | His qualifications are numerous, and of nearly the highest kind, both 


a Philadelphian, who should praise the city-hall or the United | physical and mental. A fountain of fervid feeling at his heart ena- 
States bank. By the way, it is a cunous characteristic of human |) bles him to inspire, to enchant—throws his hearers off their guard by 
nature, that we often feel proud of events and objects with which we | sudden passionaje beautiful appeals—tender—patriotice—to the preju- 
have had nothing whatever to do. A Washingtonian, who sees Mr. || dices or the poetry of their natures, and he seems, by the stream of hie 
President every day, considers the natural curiosity of a stranger as | own thoughts and emotions, to be borne away himself. For the com- 
an infenority. We ourselves have felt not a little elevated while point- |, munication of his ideas, an ever ready and lavish flow of words fur- 
ing out to a Philadelphian the dense forest of masts which crowd the | nishes hum with a velucle which never fails. He has all the poetry 
wharves of our native city; and we observed a young friend swag- of thought, aided by all the art and melody of language. His Ren- 
gering about one morning with an uncommon superciliousness, much | tences fall on the ear and the heart, at once gratifying the intellect 
to our perplexity, till we learned he had accidentally eaten an oyster- | and rousing up the soul, and eften after a burst of t loquence which 
pie in the saloon of the capitol, at the same table with Mr. Wash- |! rolls over the heads of the crowd, leaving a deep silence, like that 
ington Irving and Mr. Clay. This metropolitan feeling pervades all | which succeeds sudden thunder, his voice is lulled to a low sweet 
impressive tone—lis vehement manner is softened, and his words 


classes in Washington. 

The finest prospect is from the terrace of the capitol. It is really 
uncommonly stnking and beautiful. The hill is abrupt, and suffi- | 
ciently high tocommand a panoramic view of the city and surround- A deep and powerful voice is one of Mr. Clay's peculiarities, and 
ing country. The picture is heightened by the Potomac and the op- | he manages it with adroitness. It is a6 tees a what o me ose . he S 
posite shore, and in the distance the president's house, a palace-like |, would call a very «weet bass, and fos Tanne dietinctiy «e x r ais ju- 
looking building, and the capitol itself, which is superb. This mag- | Jation. Indeed, in any stranger, it would be by itself ilies ftic lent to 
nificent edifice one can scarcely get tired of perusing. You may ride | arrest every ear. His pronunciation is also of a cingwer k nd, and 


* Deaw audience and attention still as night, 
Or summer's noon-tide atr.” 


round it again and again—view it from every position—at every pe- |) will never be foreotten by those in whose minds it is associated with 

riod—it continues to grow upon the admiration. Its peculiar situa- |! his eloquence. His face and head are more pecuhar than all One 
. 3 . cé wat ‘ a ol . . 

tion, added to its lofty architectural beauties, puts one in mind of Rome. | would never dream of calling them handsom Did they belong to 

a £ en andsor i *"y Dele < 


; " } > 1 ow? ] . 
The illusion is quite dispelled, however, by peeping into the house of |) any body else—to a lower intelleet—to an obseurer man—the y might 
representatives, and hearing the especial bad grammar flowing from | te the . , P 
; er induce quite the opposite opimen. But he who has stood all day en 
the lips of some of those republican legislators. The session lately ter- — one Jew to listen to hi 


u who has felt his seducing poetry steal inte 
minated, has been prolific of opportunities for eloquence, and has pro- | the soul, and his voice sometimes br rsting on | ur like a wa 
ul. 3 is ve t s bursting on hus « ike r 
duced much spirited and interesting discussion. In the senate, Messrs. | tranpet—tll the blood now mounted to the temple—then left the 
1 ! t iM ’ “v ‘ “ ‘ byppie Tl t ¥ 


























Clay, Webster, ( alhoun, Rives, and several others, presented speci- | cheek colorless, till the tlesh er pt upon the shoulder, and the heart 
mens of speaking sufficient to reflect honor upon any body ever as | joanod in his bosom 1 } 
eapeod m his bosom —will never hear a pronunciation—or see a head 
sembled. Each is great, although in ¢ widely different way. We ; “a ’ ‘ 
: " face—OFr an exprosson Like Clay's, without peculimr pleasure 
pressed into the senate-chamber one day with a large crowd to hear | py). as ’ ° 
_ enanece ts rugeed and rough-hewn There i# none of the 
Mr. Webster oppose Mr. Clay's bill for modifying the tariff. It is in wisi rm “ee ' 
stnoothness of vouth id health, and sample content nihe contra 
deed quite an interesting scene—this arena, where the men in whose , ‘ ‘ , ' 

. ry sm iw } inive bevel it, care, Atk t = #8 ae what 
hands at ear deeply important crisis are reposed the destinies of the jookiese m of livin Without intending any disrespect re 
republic, and we may almost add the cause of freedom, meet m the | pinds us of one of Milton's great orators 
conflict of intellect and gens. That it is so, was well attested by the n 

, . rep « lies wnt te 
multitudes who thronged into the apartment, and among whom ladies ry.) 4 “ " ; . vegas inion 
- . ” sal atm ru wie t 
formed a great majority These fur daughters of Columbia wer 4 y counsel in Snee wat shane 
accommodated with seats by the politeness of the learned senators, to At) 
the utter discomfiture of whole Bene ws of dandies and others of the wy ee a a ee aes bai 
male kind, who fai.cied themselves secure. After much pr and yy , foolt i fA 
. eo ste tit ! ! ‘ mtve willow heb alot t frou hus we 
toiling, much rustling of silk, nodding of feathers, and glancing of : I : —- " 
2 : tity nd chiammish the interest with which he im now regarded Mhere 
jewels, &c. the mass at length settled into unmoving silence, each , , 
: ‘ tin when the expreesson of hos face us ne y save His eves 
one convinced that however abomiably uncomfortable was the , , 
" i ish ners fall u ! 2 ye Ww t 
situation he occupied, it was useless to strive after a better, A t , = ree ‘ ‘ ar " 
c ness of a tyres « shall not soon forwet h wok, t ind 
spe aker rose heads were turned—necks stretched—mouths (wo : . 
2 ne : : h wtion, when tur Mr. Webster, who had opposed lus! var 
men’s and all) closed—to hear Mr. Webster address the Uanted 
. porting to compromise the tant! question, and to conciliate the now 
States senna te } 
, . " conf n a f the nation he exclaimed 
Mr. Webster is indeed an orator. Give him the nght side, and he es ' , 
. ‘ : I want to sec no sacked ciies— no smoking hamlets —no conquer 
will fire your soul as well as convince your reason. He has the ar , 
rartics— ne deselated plans—no streams of Amer xf why 
gumentative power of the practised lawyer, and with a perfect self \ 
bry me ) arms 
possession, he deliberately relates his opimeon, and only on certain ' , 
? : er We y betore } vt power and ctmplasis w ma 
oceasions bursts forth into enthnsiasm. He is, in general, slow, sure . 
; - ton can add te simple w s; noman can hear Henry Clay when 
impressive, and seems to have well considered the sulyeet. On the 
eXeited, pouring « thus soul mn language than wh in me in be 
umon he has scarcely ever touched without msing in vyror, feelin , 
. " more musical, without acknowledging huneelf under t sin of a 
and poetry. Splendid passages have flashed from him with fiery ve : , af al . 
mh on nthe art of cloqunence 
hemence, stricken out by conflict with men who arraign his polineal - , " 
, . Mr. ¢ i, ne as ther, is equally removed from tt mppes 
opinions—who shock his associanons of country, and who approach 7 , } 
. : ' : ke eration of Webster, and the strong Hnpulses and averpuw 
with the brand lighted and raised to fire the temple of American glo- 4 , 
. bursts of Clav Ilis delivery 1s rapid and melegant. He hae 
ry. Nothing can be more spirit-surmng than the exclamations of ith , ' 
Ms stricted « ofl of manner, and he appears wnorant and carclees 
Mr. Webster, on these occasions. Nothing more dazzling than some : nm er 
- ons yey of the foree which clocuton may add to langua His words are 
of his grand pictures. They should be hung up before every eve j . 
: spoken with a fluent haste almost incompatible with tnetn 
they should be worn in every bosom. He has been triumphantly ir ' 
: si : md are elpped and shortened with no attention to thar orthegra 
resistible, bearing down all before him. The heart of the country \ 
: : phy Yet, when the more theatneal and trag for i Clay face 
has spoken through his lips; and while pleading for the umon of the , ' 
from the mind, and one becomes fannhar with Mr. ¢ oun's hur 
states—for the digmty, glory, freedom, and happiness of the republic 
ried utterance, his « legant languay e, his « OMprehensive views of the 


—one could almost imagine that the spits of Washington, and Ha 
milton, and Jefferson, and Hancock, and a crowd of de parted heroes 
and statesmen, were leaning from the walls, and cheering him on j 
Mr. Clay is widely different from Mr. Webster. It does not mat 
ter much to him whether his side is nght or wrong. If right, he is 
resplendent—if wrong, he is wonderiul. Nothing can be mor sp 


subject, his manly and clear and deepening eloquence im ite turn 


charms the hearer, and all 


merged in the general interest which he excites 


minor and accidental peculanties are 


In leaving the capital, where at this cre in the history of our 
country the flags, waving over the dome, give token that the two 


bods of congress are holding ther debates, one cannot but muse 


' 
fol 


cious and convineing than his defence of a bad position—nothing (ex- 
cept truth) more powerful than his attack of a good one. We had 
the pleasure to hear him in reply to Mr. Webster. The latter had | 
been several hours calmly and forcibly endeavoring to overthrow the 
measure of the other, and Webster is no common antagonist. His re- 
peated arguments and heavy appeals, were evidently felt in the quarter 
where they were directed. They were like the blows of a battle-ax, 
wielded by the arm of a giant, and the fabric shook, and the gates trem- |! especial nonce 

bled to their base. It reminded us of the Black Knight at the storm Conner and Cooke's beautiful and cheap edition of the works of 
ing of Front-de-Boruf's castle, the fatal strokes of whose axe were |, >" Walter Scott 


a moment upon the mterest which overspreads t and hope 
that the high and honorable men in whose hands, not only the des- 
tines of this natilon—but of the cause of freedom over ail the globe 


are entrusted, will never betray their deep responsibilities 





Literary.--From among a great vanety of recent publications, 
now lying upon our table, we enumerate the following as deserving 








hor li's eo ‘ « ws ylumes ma 
heard above all the din of the battle. At length he rested. The work |, 9 oe nw tahoe ones n, an i aga volumes, bound in 
seemed done, when Mr. Clay sprang up with an eagerness which The Ghost Hunter and His Family—compnsing the first nember 
proved very plainly that the work was nof done. The auditors who | of the Library of Romance. Carey and Lee 
had been sitting, standing, stretching—some hanging by a toe to a The Amencan Quarterly Review, for March. Carey and Lea 


The Douay Bible—embellished with vanous engravings, and ne 


chair—some leaning on a shoulder against a_pillar—squeezing > 5 

equeezed and distorted into all sorts of wearer ta rn A ly bound—pnee only two dollars and a half. John Doyk 

: ; . ; aesmeggee: dpe Tales and Novels by Mana Edgeworth. Uniform edition, stereo 
titudes and situations, prepared to go. At the sight of Mr. Clay's typed. ‘Three volumes only yet published. J. and J. Harper 

tall, peculiar, and commanding person, at the sound of his low deep || ~ Sayings and Doings at the Tremont House, Boston. Two volumes 
voice—at the thoughts of his known genius—and the anticipation of || duodecimo. Allen and Ticknor. 

the reply which appeared to have been some time burning in his bo- The Soldier's Bnde, and other Tales; by James Hall, author of 
som—the motion of the crowd was checked. The relaxed toe was |, Legends of the West. Collins and Hannay , 
seisaihe: Geneaditieciihens Vniaeeelh iealilion aaea tes ties Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers, in al! parts of th 
aga 3 Tr again put in requisition—the fa world: by C. MacFarlane J. and J. Harper 

tigued ear once more erect—the fair neck stretched—the seal of si- A large American edition of Black's approved t inslation of 
lence again set upon the pretty mouths, whence the sparkling stream |! Schleyel’s Course of Lectures on Dramatic Arts and Literature 
of long repressed conversation was already bubbling up. Every || Hogan and Thompson. ‘ 

thing again was still, and unmoving. | The Elements of the Differential Calculus; comprehending the 


Ww 1 Uhaseed te eal : ; ae general theory of curve surfaces, and the curves of double curvature 
edie dive te ee eae ~ ae aoqunen e* aaet | Intended for the use of mathematical students in schools and univer 
or any party; and the eloquence of Mr. Clay—whether nght or |! sities. A valuable volume, and as fine a specimen of typography as 


wrong—is assuredly persuasive, spirit-stirring, and extraordinary. ' we have eeen for many a day. Geo. F. Hopkins & Son 
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GAILY THE TROUBADOU 


come, 


R TOUCH’D HIS GUITAR. 
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Gai-ly the trou-da-dour touch’d his gui - tar, 





















When he was 















La-dye love! la-dye love ! Wel-come me home.’ Sing-ing ‘from Pa-les-tine 


























( os Senna a She for the troubado 
VY EEE i —_~— —————- —— I e for the trou ar 
-b-p-f bon i 4 eo * o-—_~ 4 | Hopelessly wept 3 
—- — —- ee ee Te Sadly she thought of him, 
7 ————+-——_-t "omen: ieter | When others slept $ 
| Hi ther I come, la dye love ! Welcome me home.’ eo Sin 2 ba dl 
| , e iad 2 re d | ‘Treutadour 5 Geutedeur : 
- I ne ee SS Ke eae | Same to thy home. 
Ab. 54 ize: | ss 2 __mani : Singing, &c. 
| — a ojett te . 
eo | _ Hark ! *twas the troubadour 
| | Unser tee etictensees 
r the eme 
en cane a me -3-5 
ee oe = o— ng ‘ m Palestine 
Cot: — fo) me se: = = > —————— — | oie er I ceme, 
“b ] ee im ite e Ladye love ! ladye love 3 
' \ | Welcame me home. 
- -e ps 3 — | | Singing, &c. 
| 
ae EEE tein nae ate SS a 
Kissing. the pleurisy in winter; in sitting under the shade of || Persian story. 


SALMAGUNDI 


The Old Colony Press has the annexed remarks 


Tue fair, if they discover in this fable anything |! on this delicate subject: 


that looks like severity to the sex, wil, pod genes nan 


em it, out of regard to the many an 


i 


igh encomiums for which they have at sundry times | eight dollars and costs for kissing the wife of his 


been indebted to the same author 
Cupid and Pallas. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
As Love, one summer eve, Was straying, 
Who should he see, at that soft hour, 
But young Minerva, gravely playing 
Her flute within an olive bower. 
I need not say, ‘tis Love's opimon 
That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still 


Though seldom yet the boy hath given 
To learned dames his smiles or sighs, 

So handsome Pallas look’d, that even 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise. 

Besides, a youth of his disceruing 
Knew well that, by a shady rill, 

At sunset hour—whate'er her learning 
A woman wil! be woman stl 


Her flute he praised in terms ecstatic, 
Wishing it dumb—nor cared how soon 
For wisdom's notes, howe'er chromate, 
To love seem always out of tune. 
But long as he found face to flatter, 
The nymph found breath to shake and thrill; 
As weak or wise—it doth not matter- 
Woman, at heart, is woman still. 


Love changed his plan, with warmth exclauning, 
* How brilliant was her lips’ soft dye !’ 

And much that flute, the sly rogue! blaming, 
For twisting lips so sweet awry. 

The nymph look'd down—beheld her features 
Reflected in the passing nil, 

And started, shock’d—for, ah, ye creatures! 
Ev'n when divine, you're woman still. 


Quick from the lips it made so odious, 
That graceless flute the goddess took, 
And, while yet fill’'d with breath melodious, 
Flung it into the glassy brook ; 
Where, as its vocal life was fleeting 
Adown the current, faint and shr 
At distance long ‘twas heard repeating 

“Woman, alas, vain woman sti 


| frend. The suit was brought by the husband for the 


| recovery of damages, some part of which were sus- 


| the Aissee, that the offence has been repeated eight 
}or nine times within a few months, making the 
| price of the smacks about three dollars each. So, 
young men, take warning. Be cautious in all things; 
but be especially poser how you kiss other peo- 
ple’s wives. We do not think, however, thai the 
| above is a very exorbitant rate, if the western dam- 
| sels are anyjthing like our northern ones. It should 
have been stated how long the kisses were. Byron 
! says the length is the only way to determine the va- 
j lue of a kiss. For example: 
| “A long—long kiss—a kiss of youth and love,” 
/is assuredly worth more than three dollars. Shak- 
| speare also has a line in which the beauty of these 
| interminable kisses is well expressed; ~ 
| “A hiss 
{ Long as my exile '—siweet as my revenge 
Goodness! whet fellows these old poets must have 


|| been for kissing! 














i Padua. 


This city is the paradise of the Fur-niente, the 
! origina! castle of mb 6 se the palace of slumber ; 
the soft, silent, somnolent down-bed of Italy. The 
air itself slumbers, the grape-gatherers nod on the 
vines, the mules tread as if they were shod with 
felt; and, though Padua produces no longer the silk 
and velvet that once made her vame memorable 
to the ends of the earth, the genius of them both 
is in every thing. 
superb. A drowsy population yawns through lite 
in a drowsy city, taught the art of doing nothing by 
a drowsy university. The old glories of Paduan 
science are gone to sleep; her thousand doctors, 
once shedding wisdom into her myriads of students, 
have sunk down into shedders of poppies, a few 
innocent old lingerers among the shelves of her 
| mighty libraries, dry as her dust, silent as their au- 
thors, and not half so active as the moths that 
revel in their sultry sunshine. Life creeps away in 
| eating grapes and drinking the worst wine in the 

world; im having the madaria fever in summer, and 


We learn from a western paper, that a young gen- | 
vanous || tleman from New-York has been fined twenty- 


| tained more than a year ago, by the testimony of 


All is silky, smooth and gravely | 


sunburnt trees, that mock the eve with the look of |! 
|| a Greek, an Indian, and a Persian, who, in the pre- 


| verdure, and fall into dust at a touch ; and in black. 
ening the visage over wood fires, that make man 
the rival, in odor, color and countenance of the 
boar’s ham that hangs in the chimney.— Blachkwoad. 


Manuscript of Walter Scott's poetry. 
We were shown the other day, says the Dum- 


fries Courier, while in Edinburgh, the whole of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry in manuscript, exactly as it 
escaped from the hands of the author—a sight 
which interested us not alittle. His method of com- 
position seems to have been prodigiously rapid; in 
| general he was satisfied with a first draft, and yet 
| the corrections are the reverse of numerous. Virgil, 
| it is said, deemed it best to pour forth a hundred ex- 
|| temporaneous verses, and then spend the day in 

correcting them; but Sir Walter Scott lacked pa- 
| tience for this species of drudgery; the pen, in his 
| hand, he literally improvised, and his command of 
| language, great as it was, scarcely kept pace with 
| the extraordinary fertility of his imagination. All 
‘his poems were written in fragments of sheets of 


Saadi the Persian, tells a story of three sages, 


| sence of a king of Persia, debated on this question : 


, levter-paper, and dispatched by post to his friend | 


Mr. James Ballantyne. In looking over Marmion, 
we discovered that nearly the whole of it had been 


composed in London, and that the letters contain- |! 


ing the early cantos were franked by the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Earl of Aberdeen 
clusion, a simple remark made by Mr. Ballantyne, 


moment an additional passage, which is, perhaps, 
one of the finest in that noble poem, 


Matrimonial advertisement. 


Madame Hendard, of Paris, is the only person in 
France who has fixed the attention of all by her zeal 
and discretion in procuring advantageous matches 


| for those who address themselves to her. 
| H. has on hand at present a considerable number of 


| rich widows and young ladies, who are impatient to 


| get marned 


Best revenge. 


when a man has his enemy in his power, and can 
revenge himself as he pleases, but, instead of grati- 


Near the con- | 


while forwarding a proof, elicited on the spur of the 


Madame | 


The most decisive proof of an heroie heart is | 


fying a passion which common men give loose to , 


en such an h 
against him, and returns him good for evil. 


occasion, 


overlooks his hatred || 


“of all the evils, which is the greatest?’ The Gre- 
cian said, “Old age oppressed with poverty ;” the 
Indian answered, * Pain with impatience ;” the Per- 


| sian pronounced it to -be, “Death without good 


works before it.”’ Fat 


Extraordinary. 

The Georgian tells the following improbable sto- 
ry. The editor must be a most unreasonable per- 
son indeed, if he imagines for a moment that any 
of his readers will believe a single syllable of the 
matter. Just hearhim: ‘On Friday last, a gen- 
tleman who had borrowed a book from us more 
than two years ago, actually returned it uninjured! 
and, what is more remarkable still, unsolicited, al- 
though the owner's name was not wntten on the 


title-page !”’ 


LITERARY TRIFLES. 


Pray, ladies, who in seeming wit delight, 
Say what's invisible, yet never out of sight ? 
The letter i. 

What is that word in the English language, of one 
syllable, which if two letters be taken from it, be- 
comes a word of two syllables ?— Plague. 

My figst is every thing; my second more than 
every thing; and my whole is not quite as much ?7— 
All-most. 

Why is a piece of land bought, and not paid for, 
like a particular kind of poetry ?—An acrostic—an 
acre-on-tick. 

My first is founded on doubt; my second on 
certainty; and my whole is the idol of the age 7— 
Pleasure. 

I would go far in my second to fetch my first, and 
with reluctance part with my whole ?— F'riend-sh ip. 

What is that the more you add to it, the less it 
weighs !—A candle. 

Why is a lawyer like a poker ?—He is often at the 





bar. 

Why is the letter 1, like an island ?—Jt is in the 
middle of water. 

Why ts the letter &, like London ?—It is the capi- 


tal of England. 
My first makes time, my second spends it, and 


my third tells it ?— Watchman 
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